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MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALK. | The size is taken, as usual, by passing a tape | fullness in the back and side back seams below | trimmed with bands of velvet an inch-and a half 

ING SUIT measure around the body wnder the arms, and | the waist line is laid in small side pleats on the | wide and nine inches deep, set on ‘six inches 

‘ two inches above the fullest part of the chest. | under side, and fastened at the points of the | apart. The front is closed all the way down 

} seams in a space of about an inch. Baste the | with butions and button-holes, or velvet bows, 

The coat sleeve is sewed plainly into the arm- 


Nine sizes are furnished, in the even numbers, 


from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. seams according to the notches and perforations, | 


and try on wrong side out. If alteration is | hole, and trimmed at the wrist with velvet to 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. Sew | match the body. The perforations show where 
the breadths of the skirt together, and pleat ac- | to baste the seams and darts in front, to lay the 
cording to the perforations. The middle seam | pleats in the skirt, and to sew the trimming on 
in the back is laid in two deep pleats, one over- | the front and back of the waist. The notches 
lapping the other. . The side seams in the back | show how the pattern should be put together. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


N compliance with the request of many of our 
readers we publish a cut paper pattern of the 

Marguerite Polonaise, which will continue to be DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. | 
a favorite garment during the coming season. Tuts pattern comprises two articles—Margue- | 
This stylish polonaise may be made in suits, or | rite polonaise and six-gored walking skirt. 
of black velvet, cashmere, or other material dif- Marcuerite Potonatse.—This pattern is in 
fering from the dress. ‘The original is a suit | four pieces—front, back, side back, and sleeve. | 
of pearl gray poplin delaine, trimmed with per- | Only half the pattern is given. It is fitted to | of the skirt are laid in four overlapping pleats, | An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams 
the figure by two darts on each side of the mid- | all the pleats turning downward. ‘To form the | on the shoulders and under the arms, and a 
| pleats bring. the perforations evenly together. | quarter of an inch for all the other seams. 
| 





pendicular strips and bows of black velvet. ‘This 
garment is suitable for any kind of dress goods, | dle in front, and cross basque seams, side forms, 
and may be trimmed, of course, according to | and seams in the middle of the back, which ex- | The ends of the points in the back and side Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 844 yards. 
fancy. The illustration shows the front and | tend below the waist line, thus forming a basque. | seams are concealed by three bows and ends. Velvet for trimming, 7 yards. Buttons, 19. 
back of the polonaise, arranged on two figures. | The body and skirt are cut together; the extra | The bottom of the skirt in the illustration is Six-coreD WaLkine Sxirt.—This pattern 
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LADY'S MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING SUI’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Marguerite Polonaise Walking Suit, graded to fit any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Nunibers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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is in four -pieces—half of front gore, two side | 
gores, and half of back breadth, Sew. the 
breadths together according to the notches, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 
Trim the bottom with kilt pleating five-eighths 
of a yard deep, with a heading an inch and a 
half wide. A row of stitching fastens the pleat- 
ing to the skirt. Velvet bands an inch and a 
half wide, and of the same length as the pleats, 
are sewed in the space between each pleat. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 616 vards, 

Extra for pleating, 5 yarcs. 

Velvet, 12 yards. 


Children’s Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—B ive Si_k Dress, trimmed on the 
bottom with deep Russian pleats. Over dress 
of pearl-colored cashmere, consisting of low, 
square body, with: long, close-fitting sleeves, 
short waist, with ribbon sash tied at the back 
in a bow, and short, square tunie skirt open on 
each side. White straw hat trimmed with field 
‘flowers and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Rose Prvk anv Gray Srripep SILK 
Dress, very short, showing the top of the boot. 
Rose pink silk tunic skirt, bordered with a nar- 
row quilled flounce, round at the front, and fast- 
ened behind. Tyrolean hat, with cock’s feather. 





SONG. 
Wakey, birds, for the day is waking, 
And the sky is a sea of light; 
Waken, blossom, thy dreams forsaking, 
Now ‘tis no longer night. 
Waken, heart, and sing to His praise 
Who decrees that thou shouldst guess, 
From the sacred blessing love brings always, 
Of heaven's deep blessedness! 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


author of “ The Woman in White,” “ The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WreEkLy from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
DoLiar. 





3B Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Margue- 
vite Polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure. 
Dealers supplied at the usual discount, For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 591 of this Number. 

1B Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns and Jilustrations of Ladies Fall 
Walking and House Dresses, Wrappers, Over- 
Skirts, Sacques, Dressing Sacques, Chemises, 
Night-Gowns, Crinoline and Muslin Petticoats, 
Girls and Boys’ Suits, Wall Tidies, Paper Bas- 
kets, Point Lace Collars, Tatted, Crochet, and Net- 
ted Guipure Edgings, Insertions, Rosettes, etc., etc. 





POCKET-MONEY. 


F such a generosity as that of Mrs. Prim- 
rose, who gave each of her girls a guinea 
to keep in her pocket, but with strict in- 
junctions never to change it, would satisfy 
the greedy youngsters of our generation, 
their parents would not object to its exer- 
cise. The children, however, of these days 
are provoked by too many temptations to 
expense to be contented with being made 
the mere depositaries of money. They know 
too well the capabilities of a dollar to be sat- 
isfied with the ring and touch of it. It is 
not possible to keep the young in ignorance 
of that which fulfills so universal and im- 
portant a function in the relations of the 
world as money. They must necessarily, 
from the earliest age, become more or less fa- 
miliar with its power, and it is desirable that 
they should learn as soon as possible how to 
use it with discretion. 

It is a prudent practice, we think, to give 
children a regular allowance of money. 
This, apart from the opportunity it supplies 
of gratifying their small and innocent de- 
sires, and thus adding to their happiness, af- 
fords parents and guardians periodical oc- 
casions for inculeating discretion in expend- 
iture, and observing the effect. 

When children are somewhat advanced in 
years it is well to make the allowances of 
money sufficiently large not only to pay for 
the innocent enjoyments which are permit- 
ted, but for various articles of need. They 
thus learn early to discriminate between nec- 
essary and unnecessary expenditure, and 





with the not infrequent good result of check- 
ing the latter. ; 


Parents should be, within certain prudent 
limits, as generous in their allowances of 
money to children as their means will per- 
mit. Lord Bacon says: “The illiberality 
of parents in allowance toward their chil- 
dren is a harmful error, and makes them 
base, acquaints them with shifts, makes 
them sort with mean company, and makes 
them surfeit more when they come to plenty ; 
and therefore the proof is best when men 
keep their authority toward their children, 
but not their purse.” 

The tendency of youth to excess must al- 
ways be regarded as a reasonable motive for 
keeping the supply of pocket-money within 
moderate limits. No child should have the 
means of inordinate indulgence; and as his 
capacity of stomach for tarts and sweets is 
only to be checked by the emptiness of his 
purse, it becomes necessary to compensate 
for the boundlessness of the one by the small- 
ness of the other. 

A too-abundant supply of pocket-money 
to the petted offspring of wealth is sure to 
give them a superiority in their own estima- 
tion, and in that of their less prodigally sup- 
plied comrades, which is fatal_to the sense 
of social equality which should prevail, espe- 
cially among the yonng. The boy at school 
who has his pockets always full of money is 
sure to assume airs of importance, to which, 
unfortunately, his companions are little in- 
clined to object. He and they are thus, 
from the earliest period, impressed with an 
undue estimate of the power and value of 
wealth. Nor is this the worst effect, for the 
worship which is received and paid is fatal 
both to the object and his adorers, making 
the one proud and overbearing, and the oth- 
er mean and obsequious. Accordingly, in 
all well-regulated schools there should be es- 
tablished a sumptuary law restricting the 
supplies of pocket-money to the pupils to a 
moderate and uniform amount. 

With the view of teaching children pru- 
dence and economy, parents often encourage 
them to save up their pence and shillings, 
and looking with especial favor upon the 
little misers as they drop into their sealed 
boxes and Lilliputian banks the weekly 
mite, foster in their offspring an undue 
love of money, and eagerness for its accumu- 
lation. The evil effect upon the young of 
hoarding may be counteracted by suggest- 
ing to them some useful purpose to which 
their accumulated treasures may be applied. 
Economy and discreet expenditure may thus 
be advantageously inculeated. Saving for 
mere saving, however, can not fail to awak- 
en in a child a precocious love of money, 
which will be sure to ripen into the mature 
avarice of a Harpagon. All the teaching 
necessary to accumulate wealth and take 
care of it may be safely left to the example 
of this mercantile world of ours. Parents, 
therefore, need not be overanxious to give 
their children any elementary instruction 
upon the subject. 

There is a negative advantage in the pock- 
et-money system which has been proved in 
the conrse of a considerable experience in 
the discipline of children. The withholding 
of the regular allowance has been found, like 
the stoppage of the sailor’s ration of grog, 
or the prisoner’s supply of tobacco, an easily 
applicable and most effective means of pun- 
ishment. We have known many a youngster, 
unterrified by the threats of the rod and the 
dark closet, however imminent, subdued at 
once by the least hint of the possibility of 
losing his pocket-money. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of a Certain Nufsance. 


\ Y DEAR SAM,—I remember when I was 

a younger man how we Americans made 
sport of the manners of Englishmen. They 
could not enter a room, we said, without 
awkwardly tumbling over the chairs and 
sofas. They could not speak without stam- 
mering. They were ashamed of grace. They 
were afraid of superlatives. Nothing was 
finer than “jolly,” and what was not jolly 
was “beastly.” We insisted also that we 
observed the same dreary monotony in their 
dress. They all looked alike. They wore 
very heavy and clumsy shoes, and mixed 
cloths or tweeds, and blue or checked cra- 
vats. Their clothes were ill made, and seem- 
ed singularly in harmony with the general 
style of the men. In greeting they had no 
cordiality. They were shy and cold; chil- 
dren of the mist and the sea, Of all emo- 
tion they were apparently ashamed, and, as 
we thonght, evidently distrusted the sincer- 
ity of the French and the Italians for no oth- 
er reason than their astounding grimace and 
volubility. 

Then we read in Willis’s “ Pencilings by 
the Way” that the rnle of English society 
was “no sensation.” The perfection of good- 
breeding was not to startle. The man who 
gesticulated in conversation, who used ex- 
travagant words, who drew the attention of 
the company by his manner or his expres- 
sion, was, by common consent, eccentric, if 








not vulgar. “Moreover, it was the very flow- 
er of courtesy not to say any thing beyond 
the general comprehension, nor to introduce 
topics upon which every body present might 
not have something to say. To startle by 
novelties of speculation, or by a flash of con- 
versational pyrotechnics, was as ill-bred as 
to address your neighbor in French at the 
risk of exposing his ignorance. From all 
these facts we reasoned that whatever bless- 
ings civilization owes the British nation, fine 
manners and interesting society were not 
among them. And if we had been pressed, 
I suppose, we should have admitted that 
there was a people whose dress and deport- 
ment and manners were a happy combina- 
tion of all that was best in the English and 
Continental styles; and upon further press- 
ure regard for truth would have extorted the 
confession that the name of that felicitous 
folk was American. 

It is certainly a very agreeable conscious- 
ness that we belong to the nation of the 
highest civilization, of the most renowned 
achievement, and of the finest manners. I 
often reflect upon this great truth when I 
behold my fellow-countrymen freely expec- 
torating in a railway car ; and I offer my con- 
dolence to the Englishman who, with his 
Shakespeare under his arm, shyly listens to 
the profuse and rhetorical Yankee whom a 
kind fate has sent for his enlightenment, and 
to whose energetic superlatives over the ro- 
mantic beauty of the landscape the Briton 
returns for answer that it is indeed very 
jolly. The British “milor” was long the 
standing jest of the Continent for offensive 
superciliousness. But no Englishman ever 
patronized foreign countries and people with 
such superb condescension of pity as we, 
whom Providence has very properly placed 
at the head of countries and nations. 

And yet I sometimes think that something 
may fairly be said for the poor islanders 
whose manners we have been considering. 
What is the root of that apparent insensi- 
bility to emotion, that wish to avoid a sensa- 
tion? Kinglake, in “ Eothen,” tells a ludi- 
crous story of the two Englishmen who. pass- 
ed upon the desert without speaking, because 
they had never been introduced. Leech 
draws, with exquisite humor, the English- 
man at the Continental table eating his 
morning egg, scowling, silent, solitary, op- 
posite the other Englishman eating his egg, 
solitary, silent, scowling. Indeed, what is 
the whole delightfully Indicrous series of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson upon their trav- 
els but a prolonged laugh at these manners 
of the Englishman—his inability to accom- 
modate himself to the situation, his awk- 
wardness and indifference? But while I 
smile, my dear Sam, I am conscious of pity- 
ing sympathy. There is a gentle kindliness 
under the eccentricity of this grotesque dumb 
creature. 

What do you suppose is the principle of 
saying and doing nothing to make a sensa- 
tion? Is it not to suppress yourself, to pre- 
vent a man’s thrusting his own personality 
upon the company? It is the desire to save 
the feelings of others. If you, for instance, 
my dear boy, were to ask a party to dine 
with you, and should then proceed to lavish 
upon us all your learning in every depart- 
ment, we should all be reduced to silence, 
overwhelmed with mortification at our ig- 
norance. If you invite us to bathe upon 
your beach, is it not more generous and 
thoughtful to splash in the shallow water 
near the shore with us who can not swim 
rather than to strike out into the depths and 
buffet the huge billows for your own gratifi- 
cation? So when a man confines himself to 
the dissyllabic praise or censure of “ jolly” 
and “beastly,” he refrains from oppressing 
you with the rhetorical richness of phrase 
of which he is very possibly capable, and 
conversation is not crushed by the conscious- 
ness of inferiority upon one side. 

Yes; and I think something may be said 
even for Milo, who had been separated for 
many and many a year from the friend of his 
youth, and who, one morning, when his hair 
was gray and his eyes were eased with glasses, 
was earnestly looking at the pictures in the 
Louvre. The friend of his youth, he, too, 
young no longer, but bald and with a grand- 
child at his side, suddenly saw Milo in the 
gallery, and, with what emotion we may 
imagine, touched him upon the shoulder. 
Milo turned, saw who it was, and saying, as 
if they had parted at breakfast, “Ah! how 
are you ?” instantly pointed to something in 
the picture, and added, “Do you see how 
this dréle of a painter has thrown the light 
upon the monkey’s whisker?” This was 
very different from what might have been 
expected of two Frenchmen or Italians. 
What embraces, what tears, what protes- 
tations, might not have accompanied the 
meeting of Alphonse and Victor, or of Gio- 
vanni and Calcedonio, after long years of 
separation! Dio mio! Tiens donc!—I think 
we can hear the profuse gurgling of intense 
exclamation. 

But the reticence of the Englishman is his 
tribute to the unimportance of himself and 


his own emotions. Whatever happens, him- 
self shall not be thrust forward. If the wait- 
er at dinner upsets the tureen of mullaga- 
tawny or of turtle into his bosom, he will 
calmly tse his pocket-handkerchief and con- 
tinue the conversation. If, in the charge 
upon the battle-field, his legs are shot away, 
he will ask to be laid aside, that he may not 
impede the rest. Yet perhaps you think 
him the most self-sufficient of all men. 
More than we Yankees, dear Sam? It is 
true that he is always conscious of the sig- 
nal flattering over his head, “England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty ;” and he as- 
serts England with all his might and main. 
But when he restrains the flow of super- 
latives, and insists that there shall be no 
sensations in society, it is because of his 
fine instinct that nobody is of sufficient im- 
portance to concentrate attention upon him- 
self. 

And in manners that is a very valuable 
truth. There are people who do what they 
can to give their toothaches and headaches 
and heart-aches togthers, and who apparent- 
ly suppose that nothing is of such general 
interest as their individual pains and troubles. 
In the cars, where I hear the manners of En- 
glishmen described and their reticence ridi- 
culed, I also hear many fellow-passengers of 
that superior nation which Providence so evi- 
dently prefers confiding to each other and 
to every body in the vicinity how they “took 
sick” from eating cowcumbers and green 
corn, and thereupon we are all dragged 
through the minute history of their ails and 
woes. I have in this manner been the ob- 
ject of a myriad involuntary confidences, 
All day long we travel, and all day I am in- 
structed upon the great points of my neigh- 
bors’ appetites. When we arrive I know 
who can eat hot bread, and who can not bear 
doughnuts, and who likes his beef under- 
done, and whose nephew has the itch, and 
how often Lucy has been to the chiropodist 
during the last year, and who always has bad 
dreams after drinking cider, and who can 
never eat flapjacks without subsequent wind 
upon the stomach. 

The British brother has a very clumsy 
way of evading the selfish obtrusion of him- 
self in society, but the purpose is commend- 
able. And after a day of my fellow-passen- 
gers’ sanitary experiences I am sometimes 
almost persuaded that if we have nothing 
else to talk about than a bad dream we had 
better hold our tongues, And it is a safe 
rule for other topics than bad dreams. Ey- 
ery form of egotism and vanity inspires dis- 
trust. Hortensius is one of the purest of 
men, and his experience and counsel are 
most valuable. But he lives in such an at- 
mosphere of flattery that he is like a god 
feeding upon incense. His conversation is a 
planetary system revolving around a huge 
central ego. Events and men are interest- 
ing to him only as they serve to illustrate 
him, his position, and his influence, The 
consequence is that many of the best and 
most intelligent persons refuse to believe 
that he is more than a wind-bag. 

There is a foolish saying that if you don’t 
blow your own trumpet nobody will; and 
still another; of the same significance, that 
the world takes a man at his own estimate, 
and if he slights himself he may expect to 
be slighted. But I have always observed 
that the most truly self-respecting men are 
the most modest. The more a man respects 
himself the less he will pretend to be what 
he is not, or to distort the impression of 
what he is. Some great men, indeed, bave 
been very vain. Cicero was; Lord Chatham 
was. But the fact sticks to their memories 
like a spot to a fine old portrait. And it 
constantly exposes their greatness to sus- 
picion. It is in this way, dear Sam, that I 
caine gradually to look with more kindness 
upon the awkward British manner as an at- 
tempt to keep that intolerably vulgar self 
out of the room. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MARGUERITE POLONAISE. 


HE Marguerite Polonaise, illustrated on our 
first page, will be a stylish over dress for 
fall and winter suits. Our model js an improve- 
ment on the garment as introduced last spring, 
and is designed with reference to the soft yet 
heavy fabrics appropriate for cold weather. This 
polonaise will principally be made of the materi- 
al of which the entire costume is composed ; but 
it will also serve as a model for velvet cloaks, 
and is especially appropriate for the cashmere 
over dresses that will be worn with skirts of 
silk or other fabric. The popularity of this po- 
lonaise is insured from the fact that it is found 
becoming to stout and slender figures alike. 
Fleshy ladies claim that it adds nothing to their 
size, and small women find that it displays their 
slight figures advantageously. However, to wear 
this over dress well, a considerable tournure 1s 
necessary, giving the appearance of full round 
hips, and being large enough behind for the-uv- 
per part of the skirt to fit over it smoothly. 
The cut paper pattern will be found to fit the 





figure closely, with two darts in front; while the 
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back is in four pieces, the centre pieces being al- 
most as wide at the waist as the side forms are. 
Each piece, both back and front, is the full 
length of the garment, as the body and skirt are 
cut together, doing away with any seam around 
the waist and a belt. It is necessary that the 
upper part of the polonaise be fitted to perfection 
—as smoothly as any basque, in fact. ‘To do this 
it must have a regular waist lining of twilled 
muslin or drilling (thick silk linings are most 
used here) extending down over the hips, back 
and front, stopping behind where the fullness is 
added in the skirt. Very flexible whalebones 
should be used, and those in the back seams 
should reach over the tournure, down to the bows 
shown in the engraving. ‘The arrangement of 
the drapery, that looks elaborate though very 
simple, is explained elsewhere. Sometimes but 
two bows are used on the skirt, that in the centre 
being dispensed with by putting the fullness in a 
hollow pleat beneath the seam. Lengthwise 
bows with ends like those in the engraving are 
not obligatory. In their stead we often see ro- 
settes of silk or velvet, or else rich passementerie 
ornaments, with pendent tassels or without, or 
even very large button-moulds covered with the 
velvet or silk used for trimming. 

‘The perpendicular velvet bands on this costume 
form a simple and stylish trimming—a welcome 
relief amidst the flounces and furbelows that still 
abound. The bands on the polonaise are about 
two fingers long; those between the kilt pleats on 
the skirt are five-eighths of a yard. The waist 
trimming begins with a Watteau bow high up in 
the back, passes over to the front, where it out- 
lines a vest, crosses the hips, and stops at the 
first bow behind. ‘To continue this trimming 
across the back would destroy the effect of the 
polonaise, and make the garment look like a 
basque with a full over-skirt attached. 

In the Marguerite suits now being prepared 
for winter two shades of the same color often 
appear, as a dark brown skirt with lighter brown 
polonaise; but it is more usual in ordinary wool- 
en goods, such as satines, serge, merino, and em- 
press cloth, to make the entire suit of one color, 
and trim with a darker shade of velvet or silk. 
Plum-color, gray, drab, and brown suits are 
made for the present intermediate season ; dark- 
est myrtle, marine blue, and black cashmeres 
and ladies’ cloth for winter. A row of buttons 
or of bows at intervals is down the entire front 
of the polonaise. Our cut paper pattern is cop- 
ied from a model seen at Wilson & Greigg’s. 


COATS AND VESTS. 


Some of the newest over dresses hang without 
draping, are long, and so plain that they are 
called coats. ‘They are modifications of the old- 
fashioned basquine, with additional fullness in 
proportion to their length. We shall give illus- 
trations of these in an early number. The 
apron-polonaise, shaped precisely like that of 
which we furnish a cut paper pattern, is largely 
represented among the velvet cloaks just brought 
from Paris. The Louis XIV. polonaise, de- 
scribed last week, is similar to the Marie Antoi- 
nette coat, with a long straight skirt, pocket flaps, 
and a broad square vest. Others, again, are the 
regular Polish coat, from which the polonaise 
was originally named. These have revers in 
front, on the sides, and sleeves, and are richly 
trimmed with fur, usually of the blue or silver 
fox, or else the black marten fur worn last win- 
ter. A muff of velvet, with fur trimming, ac- 
companies such polonaises, and milliners show a 
velvet cap with pointed gored crown and fur 
band to match this over dress. 

The vivandiére is a long coat of black vel- 
vet, richly trimmed with lace, fringe, and jet. 
A scarf of finest lace passes over the right 
shoulder and is knotted on the left side, whence 
it hangs like a sash, 

Vests will be a leading feature on all basques 
and sacques, both for out-door and house dresses. 
They are quite broad, and are square or pointed 
below the waist, resembling the old Continental 
vest. Sometimes they are only simulated by 
plastrons of silk or velvet set smoothly on the 
basque front in vest shape, and trimmed at the 
outer edge. They give an appearance of breadth 
that is found to be very becoming. 


MANTELETS. 


The mantelets so fashionable in Europe are 
also imported. ‘The front is a plain round tal- 
ma, the back fits like a basque, and the sides 
hang like flowing sleeves. These are very hand- 
some in black cashmere and lace, or in cuir-col- 
ored cloth with darker brown cording and fringe. 

Merchants accustomed to catering to Amer- 
ican tastes say that paletot wraps will be popular 
here for another season, while those who like 
novelty will wear round garments. <A great 
many paletots have been brought from abroad. 
They are short, nearly tight-fitting, with vest 
fronts and postilion pleated backs. Fur bands, 
ostrich feather trimmings, velvet, cording, and 
fringe are their garniture. 


FALL BONNETS. 


The first bonnets imported show little that is 
novel, ‘They retain the empire shapes, and are 
slightly larger than those of last season. The 
front is rolled just above the forehead, the sides 
fit the head snugly, while the crown is large, 
square, and high, and the trimmings are massed 
on the back of the crown to add to the appear- 
ance of height. There is but little face trim- 
ming, and that is usually of the material of the 
bonnet, though white ruches and flowers will be 
worn also. Velvet and royale are the fabrics 
used, with scarfs of bias faille, and of faille rib- 
bons for trimming. ‘The outlines of these velvet 
bonnets are as clearly defined as those of straw 
bonnets are, as the material is laid smoothly on 
the frame, without shirrs, puffs, or pleatings to 
complicate it, and simply trimmed with folds, 
cords, and binding. 





Feathers will be abundantly used for trim- 
ming. Shaded ostrich tips, three in a cluster, 
very short and yery much curled, are placed on 
the crown or arranged at the side to nod back- 
ward and forward. Large roses, with trailing 
vines and fall foliage, are the flowers shown. 
Clusters of autumn leaves of varied and often 
brilliant hues trim velvets of sober tints. 

Velvet, royale, and faille—the three fashion- 
able fabrics—appear in each bonnet. Thus vel- 
yet bonnets have pipings of royale, and folds of 
faille for trimming; or else the bonnet is made 
of royale, with velvet cords and faille folds. The 
handsomest bonnets have two or three shades of 
plum-color or of myrtle green that is almost 
black, or else the rich walnut brown tints are 
shown. These are to match suits of correspond- 
ing colors. Black velvet bonnets will still re- 
main the choice of those who purchase but one 
bonnet a season. For young ladies black vel- 
vets will be enlivened by folds of lighter velvets 
(especially the new yellow-pink), with ostrich 
tips of corresponding shades. Long narrow 
strings of faille ribbon tie under the chin. The 
palest tints are shown in velvets and royale for 
evening bonnets. Among these are apricot, 
fisherman's green, fleur de péche (pink with yel- 
low shading), and turquoise blue, soft and lus- 
treless, like the stone in its purity. 

A handsome French bonnet presents a novelty 
in being trimmed with a contrasting color. The 
foundation is covered with turquoise blue velvet 
laid plainly on the frame, the front edge being 
simply bound with velvet. ‘The trimming con- 
sists of turquoise ribbon and other ribbon of the 
beautiful scarabee color, which is a mixture of 
green with reddish-maroon. ‘These contrasting 
ribbons are intertwined in a way that makes 
them look as if they lined each other. Long 
loops of each color are pendent behind, and tur- 
quoise ostrich tips nod over the crown. The 
long strings are of turquoise ribbon two inches 
wide. ‘The velvet of the bonnet forms a shirred 
ruche across the forehead. 

Another French hat is of plum-colored velvet, 
with four deep folds of faille of the same shade 
passing around the crown, the ends hanging 
behind. Ostrich tips are on the crown, and au- 
tumn leaves cluster on the left side. 

A black velvet bonnet, shaped almost like a 
military cap with visor, has a cherry faille band 
around the crown, with black lace veiling the 
bright color, and jet ornaments dotting the band. 
Dark orange-shaded flowers appear on bonnets 
of all the favorite dark browns, myrtle green, 
and plum-color, 

ROUND HATS. 

There is a time for all things, and milliners 
insist that the time for round hats goes out with 
summer ; nevertheless some very handsome ones 
are imported for winter. ‘The crowns are inva- 
riably high and broad, but the brims are made 
to differ. Some have roiled brims in the En- 
glish turban shape, and these are brought out in 
English straw with the brim ready covered with 
black velvet; others are turned up on one side, 
in the Continental fashion, while the brim of the 
Roland, a high brigand shape, slopes to a point 
in back and front. ‘The Folish hat of velvet and 
fur we have described above. 


BALMORAL SKIRT. 


A new felt skirt for a winter Balmoral is 
called the royal batswing. It is as soft as la- 
dies’ cloth, yet thick and warm; is seamless, but 
far wider than the felt skirts of two years ago. 
It is of Australian wool, manufactured in En- 
gland, and is of such choice colors and designs 
that it might well serve for a skirt of a costume. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
sTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; JOHNSON, 
Burns, & Co.; Battarp, Haier, & Co.; 
and ‘THompson, Lanapon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Curious legal decision in England: women 
in that monarchy who can afford to keep a hus- 
band must be prepared to give their unfortunate 
partners an allowance when they determine to 
separate. This has just been decided in the case 
of MILNE v. MILNE, in which Mrs. MILNE, against 
whom a decree of divorce was allowed, was com- 
pelled to pay the aggrieved husband out of her 
separate estate an annual sum of $2500 toward 
the maintenance and education of the children. 

—OLIVER CROMWELL is at last honored by 
a statue in London, his ‘counterfeit present- 
ment” having been last month erected tempo- 
rarily in Parliament Square, opposite the prin- 
cipal entrance to the House of Commons. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE wrote a very nice letter to 
“my dear Dean Ramsey,” explaining why he 
could not join in the honors to Sir WaLTER 
Scorr in Edinburgh, closing with this: “A 
fortnight ago I visited Tennyson, and found 
him possessed with all the sentiments about 
a which your celebration is meant to fos- 

er. 
—Hrram Powers’s marble statue of Benga- 
MIN FRANKLIN, contracted for over thirty years 
ago by the city of New Orleans, is about to be 
shipped to its destination. 

—The president of the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, Mr. Gowen, receives the largest salary 
paid to any railway president in the United 
States—$30,000 per annum. 

—Mr. H. D. Roupu, of Stamford, Connecticut, 
has donated $90,000 toward the erection of asem- 
inary in that place, to be under the auspices of 
the Methodist Church. 

—The Rabbi ELkan Herzman, of the Hebrew 
synagogue in Chicago, having committed the 
first-class turpitude of eating an ice-cream on a 
fast-day, was summarily ejected from his posi- 
tion by the lay Hebrews of the congregation. 
Whereupon Rabbi HERzMAN sues the trustees 
for ten thousand dollars damages. In his com- 
plaint he sets forth that he contracted with the 
congregation mentioned, through defendants, as 
its proper officers, to become their minister for 
one year, from May-1, 1871; that it was agreed 





that in no case should he withdraw from his of- 
fice without the permission of the Board of 
Trustees of the tig me gered. and that, to the 
contrary of all this, and without notice, he was 
set upon by the defendants, who assaulted, beat, 
bruised, and ill-treated him, and forced and com- 
pelled him to desist from the performance of di- 
vine worship, contrary to the law and his will. 

—Sir ALEXANDER CocksuRN, Chief Justice of 
England, who has been appointed England’s ar- 
bitrator under the Treaty of Washington, is en- 
tirely a self-made man. He is eminent as a ju- 
rist in the broadest meaning of the term, liberal 
in his views on political and social questions, 
an accomplished classical scholar, thoroughly 
versed in modern literature, with a strong love 
of justice and hatred of oppression and wrong. 
He has brushed away with a bold hand the tech- 
nicalities which his predecessors had thrown 
around the administration of justice. 

—What it is possible for a woman to do in 
the way of manual labor has been done by Mrs. 
Saran Smita, of Southington, Vermont. This 
hale and muscular dame has just celebrated her 
ninety-fifth birthday, which was made the occa- 
sion of a great feast to the old folks of the baili- 
wick, at which Mr. Isaac Burritt, brother of 
the “ learned blacksmith,’’ made aspeech. Mrs. 
SmitH does her own work—including the milk- 
ing and care of two cows, and the making of 
butter—and has three in the family; she boasts 
that, in her day, she has laid stone wall, and laid 
it well; and it is told of her that she pulled 
three-quarters of an acre of flax, and nursed an 
infant at the same time, in one day, and has 
raked and bound ten shocks of rye in one after- 
noon. 

—Mr. Cuaries H. Haswett, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy 
Department, and now one of the prominent con- 
sulting engineers of the country, made this re- 
markable statement as a witness in the Wes¢field 
examination—viz., that ‘there are five hun- 
dred drivers of engines in the city of New York 
who would not have discharged their duty in 
the case of this vessel any better than the driver 
of the Westfield.” Is there a a thing as a 
board who grant certificates or diplomas to en- 
gineers, or are we all at the mercy of pretend- 
ers? 

—Greatly to the satisfaction of life-insurance 
men, longevity is coming into vogue in Indiana, 
Mrs. SARAH KniGut, of Salem, in that State, re- 
cently called about her death-bed her entire 
family, five sons—the youngest sixty-five, the 
eldest seventy-three—all of them grandfathers, 
who had never lost one of their children. She 
herself was ninety-four, and had not had a day’s 
serious illness during her entire life. The 
Kyicut family are known and admired of all 
people in the region round about for vigorous 
constitutions and great powers of endurance. 

—It must have been consolatory to the ex- 
Emperor Louis NapoLeon, when he gave his 
recent féte at Chiselhurst, to receive pleasant 
telegrams from the Czar of Russia, the King of 
Sweden, the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Portugal, the King of Holland, the Prince of 
poser we and others. Kaiser WiLLiam did not 
send, 

—The Commissioner of Pensions has just 
signed a renewal of a Mexican war pension to 
James WILKNOR, which, in September, 1861, at 
the age of sixty-five, he forfeited to enlist as a 
private in Company G, First Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers. He was undoubtedly the oldest enlist- 
ed private that served in the late war. After 
serving fifteen months he was honorably dis- 
charged on account of disabilities arising from 
a severe gunshot wound received in the Mexi- 
can war sixteen years before. The veteran is 
now and has been for some time in the Block- 
ley Almshouse, Philadelphia. 

—For a man necessitated to entertain so much, 
Sir WaLTER Scorr had one pleasant and quite 
original peculiarity. When acting the host he 
would adroitly substitute the appearance for the 
reality of drinking. The decanter before him 
might appear to contain sherry; but MacBeru, 
his ponderous butler, had filled it with toast 
water. 

—General SaLem Townes, who had the honor 
to command the United States forces at Dor- 
chester Heights in the war of 1812, still survives, 
in good health, at Charlton Centre, Massachu- 
setts. He was a corporal before he was a gen- 
eral, and this was the speech he made on that 
great event: ‘‘ Fellow-soldiers! I had rather be 
a corporal in Captain STONE’s company than a 
Director of France.”’ 

—M. RocuerortT felicitates himself on the 
fact of an older and better ancestry than any of 
the claimants of the French throne, a female 
ancestor having been married to the son of 
Louis VI. 

—The late D. Jacoss, professor in the theo- 
logical seminary at Gettysburg, is said to have 
suggested to General HowarpD, on the first day 
of the battle, the advantage of making a stand 
against the Confederate forces on Cemetery Hill. 

—Colonel JEROME BONAPARTE, son of Prince 
JEROME Bonaparte, has married Mrs. EpGar, 
nee Miss APPLETON, of Boston, granddaughter 
of DANIEL WEBSTER. 

—Mlle. CATHERINE DE MONTALEMBERT, one 
of the five daughters of the late count, has just 
taken the veil at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, at Laval, Mayence. One of the sisters 
had already entered on a religious life during 
the lifetime of her father, greatly to his regret. 

—Mr. CiarK RussEx1, a Briton, has been 
making a ‘‘ Book of Authors’’—a collection of 
criticisms, ana, mots, personal descriptions, etc., 
wholly referring to English men of letters in ev- 
ery age of English literature. 

—General GARIBALDI is so reduced by illness 
as to be scarcely able to walk, and when able to 
leave his bed takes an airing in a small hand-car. 

—A portrait of General Tuomas SuMTER, one 
of the defenders of Charleston, South Carolina, 
during the Revolution, is in the possession of 
be > at It was taken when he was ninety- 
eight. 

—A pleasant alliteration in music and melody is 
found in the fact that it is also the first letter in 
the name of many eminent musical composers, 
ancient and modern: MAarcELO, Monsieny, ME- 
NUL, MozaRT, MARTINI, MERCADANTE, MONPON, 
MEYERBEER, MALIBRAN, MAYSEDER, MUSARD, 
MASINI, MENDELSSOHN, MOSCHELES, MARMET, 
ete. 

—Authors nowadays would consider them- 
selves poorly paid if obliged to accept for their 
literary labor the prices paid for works that have 
become immortal, We know that for “ Para- 
dise Lost’? Mitton got five pounds, with five 








pounds for the second edition, and eight pounds 
afterward. Drypen, for his famous “Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ received two hundred and 
fifty guineas in all—a pretty fair comparison, 
we think, even with modern times; while Popg, 
for his poem bearing the same name, and intend- 
ed, although unsuccessfully, to rival DryDEN’s 
masterpiece, got only fifteen pounds. OLIver 
GoLpsmiTH, for his ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” re- 
ceived sixty pounds. Gay, the author of the 
‘“‘Beggar’s Opera,”’ made one thousand pounds 
by his poems; while Lord Byron—perhaps the 
most successful poet that ever lived—made fif- 
teen thousand pounds by his works. For his 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel” Sir WaLTER ScoTt 
received from ConsTABLE six hundred pounds, 
and for his ‘‘ Marmion’’ one thousand and fifty 
= he ee THomas CAMPBELL’s ‘Pleasures of 

ope”’ realized one thousand and fifty pounds, 
and his ‘“‘ Gertrude of Wyoming” sixteen hun- 
dred guineas. CRaBBE received, for his poems, 
three thousand pounds from Murray. The 
‘Trish Melodies” gave Moore five hundred 
pounds a year. 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND, thesister of HonacE GREE- 
LEY, is rapidly regaining her health among the 
Catskills. She will return to her city home in 
October, and, with her accomplished daughters, 
will probably continue during the winter those 
pleasant weekly literary and artistic reunions 
which have made her house so popular. 

—JameEs RENFORTH, the English stroke oar in 
the international boat-race at New Brunswick, 
who was stricken with apoplexy in his boat at 
the turning-point of the race, was the son of a 
ferry-man on the Tyne, and was reputed to be 
the greatest single sculler ever known in En- 
gland. He was only twenty-eight years old, and 
a magnificent type of the athlete, with a splen- 
did muscular organization, a large, buli-dog 
sort of head, with hair rather short, brown, 
sleepy eyes, short chin whiskers, and a rather 
dull, unintellectual face—presenting the appear- 
ance of a man whose muscles had been devel- 
oped at the expense of his brain. He must have 
been the exact counterpart of Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn, in WILKIE CoLLins’s celebrated novel, 
“Man and Wife,’ even to the tragic end of his 
career, though we hope that his moral character 
bore no resemblance to that of CoLLins’s hand- 
some Hercules. It is rather strange that the 
wildest flights of fiction can never hope to ex- 
ceed reality. For instance, the most marvelous 
scenes in Professor De MILLE’s marvelous 
“Cord and Creese’’ were drawn from life: the 
submarine explorations there described have 
now become almost as common as our daily 
walks abroad; and the ship-fever scenes, with 
their apparent deaths and resuscitations, were 
actually seen at Halifax some years ago during 
the pestilence there. 

—Mrs. Henry M. Fretp, the accomplished 
wife of the editor of the Hvangelist, addressed 
the Laurel Hill Association, at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on their eighteenth anniversary, 
which was held on the 22d ult., with great éclat. 
Mrs. FIELD speaks eloquently and fluently, both 
in French and English. Her address on French 
literature last year at Vassar College was re- 
ceived with applause. 

—The pleasant home of the Cary sisters in 
East Twentieth Street, having fallen to their 
brothers, who reside in the West, is to be dis- 
mantied and sold. New York will miss this 
house, whose hospitable doors always swung 
open to welcome congenial spirits. There is a 
dearth in this great city of such centres, where 
busy literary people can readily find each other, 
and enjoy that mental friction which is so in- 
spiring to all persons of thought. Nevertheless 
a number still remain: Mrs. Borta, Mrs. F1eLp, 
Mrs. BLopGett, Mrs. Youmans, Mrs. CLEVE- 
LAND, and many others hold salons, where the 
creme de la créme of intellect may be found— 
those whose names, if not all enrolled among 
Brown’s upper ten thousand, will be remem- 
bered long after the society butterflies are for- 
gotten. 

—Mrs. STanToN, widow of the late Secretary 
of War, now resides in a fine mansion at Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia. Her income from 
the Stanton fund is about $7000 a year. 

—Madame ScuwartTz, the Swedish novelist, 
whose books are coming into favor in this 
country, is fifty-two years old, and was bornin a 
country town where her father was a merchant, 
but who died when she was a child. She was 
well instructed, and in her teens went to Stock- 
holm to devote herself to the art of painting, 
where she married, in 1839, the celebrated phys; 
iologist, Professor ScHwWARTZ. He was opposed 
to every artistic occupation, and long refused ta 
allow his wife to come before the public as an 
author. Thus her first novel, the “Preface,” 
appeared in Stockholm, 1854, under the initials 
“M. 8.8.” After the death of her husband 
(1858) she devoted her time entirely to literary 
productions, and has shown since that period a 
truly amazing productiveness. Her novels have 
been published simultaneously in several Ger- 
man translations. Since 1867 her works appear 
first in German, in the Library of Modern Ro- 
mances of Foreign Countries (Berlin), and two 
years later in Swedish. 

—When Prvus IX. was elected Pope his princi- 

al competitor was Cardinal LamBRUSCHINI. 
The ballotings commenced on the 14th of June, 
and continued until the 16th. The conclave 
consisted of fifty-two cardinals. Thirty-three 
votes were requisite for an election. Of the 
three tellers appointed to open the ballots, which 
were deposited in the chalice on the altar, Mas- 
TAI FERRETTI was one, and he read the names in 
a loud voice. The most profound silence reign- 
ed; the eyes of fifty-one electors watched the 
lips of the reader. Thename of Mastal FERRETTI 
was read. No notice was taken ofit. Again it 
was pronounced—one, two, fifteen times. All 
eyes were turned to him. Again the same name 
—twenty, thirty. As soon as it was pronounced 
the thirtieth time he sat down. He felt oppress- 
ed, and feared an epileptic attack. Cardinal 
Friescui, however, continued pronouncing his 
name with solemn emphasis, and when he _ 
nounced it the thirty-third time Cardinal Mas- 
TAI FERRETTI fainted. The number increased to 
thirty-six. Soon afterward the Cardinal Vicar 
appeared on the balcony of the Quirinal, and 
announced to the expectant multitude: ‘1 give 
you tidings of great joy. We have as Pope the 

ost Reverend and Eminent Lord Joun Mary, 
Cardinal of the holy Roman Catholic Church, 
Bishop of Imoia, who has assumed the name of 
Pius 1X.” Extremely pale and timid, the Holy 
Father pronounced the papal blessing, the peo- 
ple kneeling. 
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Crochet Work-stand Cover darned 
in Point d’Esprit, Figs. 1-4. 
Tus cover is worked with gray 
twisted crochet cotton, and darned 
with colored Saxony wool in 
point d’esprit and point de re- 
prise. It is finished with 
tassels of Saxony wool of 
thesamecolor. For the 
foundation of the coy- 
er crochet on a foun- 
dation of the requisite 
Iength (width of cover) al- 
ways alternately 1 de. (double 
crochet), 2 ch. (chain stitch); 
passover two stitches with the 2 
ch. Fasten the thread at the end of 
the round and cut it off. In this man- 
ner continue to crochet until the cov- 
er is of the requisite length, meas- 
uring from the end of one point to 
that of the opposite one. Now darn 
the cover in point d’esprit and point 
The lambrequin on page 84 of Harper’s Bazar, No. 6, Vol. IV., gives the 
design for the points. Button-hole stitch the outer contour of the lambrequin points, 
and cut away the projecting material. Figs..1 and 2 show the foundation and the border of the 
cover in full size. Instead of working the border Fig. 2, the one shown by Fig. 3 may be used; 
and for the lambrequin points, the design given for the Crochet Lambrequin, page 581, may be 
substituted. Finish the cover with tassels, as shown by the illustration. Instead of working the 
lambrequin points in one piece with the cover, they may also be worked separately, and afterward 
button-hole stitched to the cover. The cover may also be worked in netting and darned with 
glazed votton. 






















Fig. 2.—Crocnet BorpER DARNED IN 
Pornt v’Esprit For Stanp Cover. 


de reprise. 


Cover for Quilt. 


Tars cover, of which the illustration shows a full-sized section, is made of fine linen. The over- 
lapping piece which rests on the quilt is cut out in points, and ornamented with embroidery of 
narrow linen tape and lace stitches. After transferring the design of the point to the linen, run on 
the tape, following the lines of the design, fasten the layers of tape together at the intersecting 
points without passing the needle through the linen, and work the lace stitches as shown by the 
illustration. When the requisite number of points is worked, join them with the cover by means 
of a stitched hem. Finally, work button-holes as shown by the illustration, and sew corresponding 
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Fig. 1.—Founpation 
FOR Stand Cover. 





SECTION OF QUILT COVER. 
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buttons on the quilt. For the corners of 
the cover a piece of the material must, 
of course, be cut out. 


Crochet Lambrequin darned 
in Point d’Esprit. 
See illustration on page 581. 
Tus lambrequin is suit- 
able for ornamenting 
covers for card-tables, 
work-stands, ete. It 
is crocheted with twisted 
cotton, and darned with 
Saxony wool in point d’esprit. 
For the lambrequin make a foun- 
dation of the requisite length, and 
on this work always alternately one 
double crochet, two chain stitch; 
pass over two stitches with the chain 
stitch. Now darn the lambrequin in 
point d’esprit, and button-hole stitch 
the outer edge. This lambrequin 
may also be worked in netting, and 
darned with glazed cotton, and used for tidies, covers, and other small articles, as 
may be desired. The design may be substituted for that given for the work-stand 
cover on this page. 


Venetian Embroidery and Point Lace Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 581. 

Tus design is worked on fine linen with embroidery cotton. For the button-hole stitch bars 
stretch thread bars with tatting cotton, and button-hole stitch these closely with thread ; in working 
the button-hole stitch bars, however, the needle must not be passed through the foundation, but 
only through the edges which are to be joined by the button-hole stitch bars. Cut away the ma- 
terial underneath the button-hole stitch bars and underneath the design figures, which are to be 
filled with wheels. 
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Fig. 3.—Crocnet BorDER DARNED IN 
Point p’Esprit For Stanp Cover. 


Point Lace Edging for Lingerie, ete. 
See illustration on page 581. 
Tus edging is made of a piece of point lace braid of the requisite length, which, in basting on 
the linen, is laid in pleats at the under points of the leaves and at the upper edge, as shown by the 
illustration. Work the lace stitches with fine thread. 
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Crochet and CRrocHer be a DARNED for the most par 
atte OINT D’EsrRit. buttoned, while 
sette. laced boots, and 
Tuts rosette is those furnished 
suitable for orna- with elastic, are 
menting collars, . : a more generally 
cuffs, cravat ends, : tr - # — . for pear 
children’s caps, e eling, house, an 
ete. It is worked MI _morning dresses. 
in tatting and cro- 5 Slippers and house 





chet with tatting cot- 

ton, No. 80. Begin the 

rosette with the middle star, 

working a ring as follows: 

* seven double stitches, one pi- 

cot one-fifth of an inch long, seven 

double stitches; repeat five times 
from *. Each following ring, however, 
must be worked after an interval of thread 





Crocuet anp TaTTepD 
Roserre. 


VENETIAN EMBROIDERY AND Pornt Lace INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 







of three-fifths of an inch; also, instead of forming the 
picots, fasten each ring to the picot of the first ring. 
After completing the last ring, fasten the working 
thread to the first ring after an interval of thread of 
three-fifths of an inch, then fasten the thread and cut 
it off. Now crochet two rounds as follows: Ist round. 
—x* On the next joining thread between two rings 
crochet five times alternately one dot of 3 ste. (short 
treble crochet), 4 ch. (chain stitch); the ste. are not 
worked off separately, but together; 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the joining thread just worked on 
as well as on the following one, so that both 
joining threads are held together close to the 
ring by means of the sc., 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. Finally, fasten to the first dot of 
the round with one 
slip stitch, and cro- 
chet such to the mid- 
dle of the next ch. 
scallop, 2d round, 
; —On each ch. seal- 
lop of the preceding 
round | sc., then al- 
ways 5ch. In each 
hollow, however, the 
two ch. scallops that 
meet there must be 
held together by 1 sc. 


Boots, Gaiters, 
and Slippers, 
Figs. 1-11. 

Tue short dresses 
now in vogue make 
the chaussure of 
great importance, 
not only for walking 
suits and evening 
toilettes, but also for the simpler traveling, 
house, and morning dresses. ‘The shape of 
the Louis XV. boot, already adopted for the 
promenade last summer, has been somewhat 
changed ; it is higher, especially at the front ; 
the heels are less high and pointed, and the 
boot is thus rendered much more comfortable 
and serviceable. It is made of fine black or 
russet leather, and also of materials that har- 
monize with the dress, The bows that trim 
the boot are large, and are fastened with 
buckles or agrafes. Boots and gaiters of the 
same style for the street and promenade are 










Fig. 1.—Brack LEATHER 
GAITER. 






. 2.—Brack Kip 
Boor. 
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Fig. 8.—Ripine Boor with 
Jockey Top. 


Fig. 4.—Biack Frencu Kip 
Boor. 


: - Fi 
Fig. 6.—Kip Boor wirn * 
Risson Bow. 





Fig. 9.—Satix 
SLIPPER. 


Fig. 11.—Rep Morocco Fancy 
SLIPPER. 









































































































































































































































Fig. 3.—Orren Boor wit 
Kw Banps. 


7.—EMBROIDERED Kip 


Boor. 








































































































y shoes have become ele- 
gant fancy articles, and 
are artistically embroidered 
with gold and silk on leather, 
velvet, satin, and linen, and trim- 
med beautifully with ruches, ro- 
settes, bows, ete. 
Fig. 1.—Black leather gaiter, orna- 
mented with a fan-shaped piece of leather 
and large steel buckle. 


Point Lacy Epoine ror LINGERIE, ETC, 


Fig. 2.—Fine black kid boot, open at the front, and closed with 
two rows of kid points, the ends of which are furnished with but- 
tons and loops. 

Fig. 3.—Open boot closed with kid bands and small buckles. 

Fig. 4.—Black French kid buttoned boot, finished on the top 
with a bow. 

Fig. 5.—Black satin Francaise boot, trimmed with black mo- 
rocco, which reaches up the front in revers, and strengthens the 
eyelet-holes, 

Fig. 6.—Black kid boot with bow. 

Fig. 7.—Kid gaiter embroidered with white silk, 
which simulates buttons. The gaiter, however, is made 
with elastic, in the Congress style. 

Fig. 8.—Lady’s riding boot of soft fine leather; the 
jockey top is trimmed with embroidery and tassels. 

Fig. 9.—Satin slipper with bow of the same color. 

Fig. 10.—Walking slipper with bow of black velvet 
and white lace. 

Fig. 11.—Red mo- 
rocco fancy slipper 
with gold embroid- 
ery, lined with white 
satin and trimmed 
with crimson ribbon 









GLASS EYES. 


| & is said that 
Turkey, in those 
old, unregenerated 
days before Ottoman 
Banks and Hobart 
Pashas, used to in- 
dulge in “ gouging,” 
and to such an ex- 
tent that a one-eyed 
Turk was as com- 
mon a spectacle in 
Constantinople as a slashed-cheek student in 
the streets of Bonn and Heidelberg—the Turk 
with two eyes being at last such an optical 
affluence as to be regarded with envy. 

Wisely foreseeing what a market might be 
opened, a speculator—of course they called 
him a Yankee—arrived at the port with a cargo 
of glass eyes of every possible shade of color, 
and with every imaginable expression. . There 
were eyes of languishing softness, and with that 
gray-blue tint so popular down in Thessaly. 
And there were an endless variety of fierce and 
flashing orbs that a Maronite would gladly have 


Fig. 5.—Satin FRANCAISE 
Boor. 


Fig. 10.—WaAtvk1ING 
Supper. 
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taken in exchange for his own. There ware cun- 
ning eyes to encounter the rogues in the bazar, 
and piercing eyes that could penetrate a yashmak 
and leave a blush on the cheek behind it. But 
above all these perfections of expression was 
one quality: these glass eyes were ‘ warrant- 
ed to see ;” and the purchaser always obtained a 
guarantee, duly signed and authenticated, that 
for all purposes of vision his crystal orb would 
be the equal of his own. 

The dissatisfaction of the public when it was 
found that the eyes failed in this one important 
point was great, and numerous reclamations 
were made to the vendor that his wares did not 
sustain their character. His reply was complete 
and convincing. Unless the nerves have accom- 
modated themselves to the new optical machin- 
ery, vision is not effected; this, however, is a 
mere matter of time. When the eye has been 
worn six months, the owner will find it the best 

e possesses. Before three months, however, 
had elapsed the whole cargo was disposed of, 
and the speculator had tripped his anchor and 
left the Bosphorus forever. 








BLACKBERRIES. 


Tue trees were flushed with red and gold, 
As, in the warm September weather, 

Among the country lanes we strolled, 
And picked the blackberries together. 


Standing among the russet-brown 
And withered leaves that hid the roots, 
I pulled the bramble branches down, 
And watched her pluck and eat the fruits. 


With tender, purple finger-tips, 

‘That shunned the thorns with dainty skill, 
She put them to her pouted lips, 

And laughed, and looked more pretty still. 


Her ringing tones awoke the air 
To joyful echoes as she passed ; 

Each opening prospect seemed more fair, 
Each lane more tempting, than the last. 


And even now, when strolling through 

The by-ways hedged with bush and bramble, 
I pull a blackberry or two 

In memory of that far-off ramble. 





MISS PHIPPENY’S HEIR. 
Bx HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OOR Miss Phippesy! Though why I should 
call her poor, wnen her bank account is 
thousands of times what mine is ever likely to 
be, is a question. She lives, too, on Fifth Ave- 
nue; she is a head-centre of charity ; her fiat in 
the church is fate whenever she ventures to de- 
clare it; she has coaches and horses; she has a 
herd of servants. When I knew her she had 
plate—real old Golconda; she had laces spun 
from the very Virgin’s Threads themselves, and 
Heaven only knew what she didn’t have. But, 
for all that, I always pitied her, and so to me, 
and to many another, she is poor Miss Phippeny. 
I said Heaven only knew what she didn’t 
have. But, in fact, all the public in her narrow 
world, as well, were cognizant of some of the 
ions lacking to her; as, for instance, she 
had no husband, she had no child, she had .no 
protector ; she was at the mercy of the Bedouins 
encamped in the basement beneath and in the 
attic above her; and what made all this lacking 
the more emphatic was the counterbalance of a 
timidity that hardly dared call her soul her own 
after dark ; of an affectionate heart, with no one 
on whom to lavish her affection; and of a tall 
and lean ungainly person, round which no lover 
had ever slipped an arm, and in whose bony em- 
brace no child had ever voluntarily cuddled. 
Miss Phippeny’s house was certainly one of 
the handsomest brown stones on the avenue ; 
the flight of steps at the entrance might have 
answered for a palace. There were immense 
rooms on both sides of the immense hall; the 
hall itself was paneled with a rose-colored mar- 
ble, carved in floral bosses and projections, and 
was paved with tessellated jasper and serpentine, 
and the frescoes of the ceilings and the rich 
woods of the finishing were a delight to the eye. 
But there, except for some deep-piled carpets 
and luxurious chairs and dark old book-cases, 
the pleasures of the interior of the house ended. 
‘The day the Phippenys had moved in the father 
had been brought home dead, and the mother, 
always of delicute nerves, had sunk under the 
stroke with an illness lapsing into idiocy; the 
carpets had been laid, the yellow satin curtains 
we gating hung, the drawing-rooms had been 
used for the funeral, and had never been used 
agair ; the packing cases of costly furniture pro- 
vided for the new house were brought in and 
ranged against the walls of the rooms unopened ; 
no one could attend to their opening, with that 
illness of life or death on hand; and afterward, 
when the mother sat mumbling and grinning 
and crying, nobody had any more heart to do 
80, there they stood. Nobody had the heart 
to take out the pictures that had hung in the old 
home, and they remained on the floor, tilted 
back against the white and gold wainscoting in 
their wooden cases, and, of course, nobody ever 
had the heart to go and buy new ones. Years 
had passed now since the piano had been opened, 
since the chamois leather had been drawn off the 
, Since, indeed, any one but the house-maid 
had entered the great, lonesome rooms at all. 
One day Miss Phippeny had the boxes of books 
and the contents ranged on the library 
8 and in the library they lived, she and 
her mother—her mother sleeping in an ante- 
room behind the library, fitted np for a bedroom, 
while her nurse stretched herself out every night 
on a sofa-bedstead in the same room, and Miss 
Phippeny stalked up stairs to the first pair front, 
shivering at every step she took, creak of stairs 








or slam of doors, rattle of casement or rumble 
of chimney, and, after casting wild glances up 
and down the galleries, bolting herself into her 
own room. If callers came, they were first sur- 
veyed across the barrier of the chain, and then 
suffered to enter the reception-room next the en- 
trance—a place half bay-window, in which the 
house-maid had trained some roses and ivies un- 
rebuked to redeem its cheerlessness; and here 
Miss Phippeny, tall and thin, and moving 
silently in sables, received them. The calls 
were never long, and presently she returned to 
her mother and her wrapper; and at night the 
door was never opened, chain or no chain, till 
the visitor’s name had been announced through 
the walnut. 

The meals of the Phippenys were served in a 
room down stairs adjoining the great dining- 
room, whose chill and tarnished splendor would 
have been a mockery of the simple fare of the 
two forlorn creatures and-the old nurse waiting 
on one of them. The safe in the great dining- 
room was crammed with plate—dishes whose 
mere vibration was music, salvers on whose rims 
the frosted flowers stood up as on a meadow 
where the hoar-frost has fallen, urns, tea-kettles, 
nests of dish-covers, gold-lined butter-boats and 
tureens and tankards, and all manner of fanciful 
splendors, that had been handed down from Phip- 
peny to Phippeny for generations. ‘The closets 
there were filled with china—old and ugly, 
rare and beautiful, S@vres and Dresden—and cups 
out of which the yellow dragon of the Chinese 
dynasty might have invigorated himself. But 
Miss Phippeny dined and supped off delf un- 
der wire covers, and her mother was fed with a 
spoon from a bowl she liked because of its red 
butterflies and blue roses ; and if any of their old 
friends—who had never quite forsaken them, 
perhaps through pity for their desolate lives, per- 
haps because people seldom do forsake million- 
aires—if any of them dropped in, a tray was pass- 
ed around in hospitable wont, and though the 
wine there was in a precious decanter of Vene- 
tian crystal, a Phippeny heir-loom from time out 
of mind, yet the cake lay on a napkin in a wicker 
basket, and the nuts and fruits were in a crock- 
ery vegetable dish. In truth, every body said 
that paupers in a work-house were more com- 
fortable and happy on their alms than the Phip- 
penys were on their millions. Nevertheless there 
was something that did give Miss Phippeny un- 
mitigated pleasure ; for more than plate, or house, 
or stocks did she value the contents of a secret 
closet in her own room—gifts from friends on 
Christmases, Easters, and festivals in general. 
They were wealthy people themselves, all these 
friends, most of them relatives ; and offerings ofa 
ring for Matilda to-day, and a brooch another day, 
a cross on some particular day, and fans and 
trinkets on all sorts of days, had become cus- 
tomary, till her press 4 was laden; partly be- 
cause her father thought nothing too good for 
her, and never realized but what she was fair and 
sweet enough to carry off all adornment; partly 
because more clear-eyed friends regretted her 
ungainliness and shyness and want of beauty and 
lack of lovers; and partly because gay young 
cousins with plenty of money found it the easiest 
way to excuse themselves from other obligation 
and attention to their ugly and awkward cousin. 
Some of these tokens were dear to her because 
she had loved the givers, and all because they 
were her own, and were relics of a youth as dead 
as many of the givers. Dear! She valued them 
like her soul; they were the history of her life, 
and her heart was locked up with them. More- 
over, they were very precious intrinsically, a 
fact no Phippeny was likely to forget ; for though 
this one spent a large income on charity, she 
knew the value of money as well as any of her 
tribe, and all their charity had been more the 
nature of sacrifice to the evil genius of poverty 
than of love to man. Miss Phippeny never wore 
these treasures, but she often took them out and 
looked at them. This emerald-~-a great, square 
stone, fit for the high-priest’s breastplate, ‘Tom 
had given her (her father’s ward, brought up 
with her at home). Perhaps if he had not sunk on 
the ill-fated Oceanica that winter, just after he 
came into his property—who knows? Tom used 
to say things to her that nobody else had ever 
said, and Tom's will was found to have given her 
all his fortune. That necklace of diamonds was 
her father’s gift when she came of age herself. 
Miss Phippeny remembered the day every time 
she took it up when her father came in and 
tipped up her chin and kissed her mouth as he 
hung the sparkling string round her throat, and 
there were as many tears in the box as diamonds 
whenever she shut it up. 

This bracelet Nina Van Maull gave her when 
the two vowed eternal friendship; Nina was dead 
twenty years ago, but the great turquoises were 
as soft and blue and heavenly as her eyes were 
then. This locket, a mere crust of brilliants, 
held Cousin Harry’s hair. These diamond brace- 
lets were Aunt Matilda's bequest. These rings 
were funereal ones. This watch, whose case was 
a bed of sapphires, stopped at the very moment 
when brother Lawrence ceased to breathe. This 
cable of pearls Cousin Ralph twisted round her 
wrist the time after the waltz for which he en- 
gaged her and forgot to claim her: poor Ralph! 
he was dreadfully sorry next day—a handsome, 
dashing fellow then, but now the pearls were not 
so yellow as that bald skull of his, and cent. per 
cent. was written in wrinkles all about his face ; 
and Miss Phippeny had thought whether, if she 
went to him and divided the half of her surplus 
with him, he would think he had enough to sit 
down and enjoy it. He was one of the railroad 
kings now, but she was sure that if he did not 
leave scheming and worrying soon he would end 
in an asylum, with half a.dozen gold pieces for 
his playthings, as so many of the rich men were 
doing. ‘Then there was her father’s picture, and 
her mother’s—a quaint little miniature, that— 
with its painted puffs and combs and laces, and 





impossibly blue eyes and rosy cheeks, But, 
though the jeweled backs of both were a 
wrought-work of splendor, it was not of that 
which Miss Phippeny thought in declaring that 
she would rather lose all she owned than those 
two little pictures: it was of her kingly old 
father, deified in her remembrance, and of the 
weary little mother down stairs in the library, 
stringing glass beads the whole day long. Some- 
times Miss Phippeny closed her closet quickly 
when the fancy came that, if she did not take 
care, these things, instead of sacred symbols, 
would become nothing but glass beads to her, 
and she would not go near the place for weeks. 
No one would have imagined there was such a 
place there—a cell in the chimney side that 
opened with a spring. It wasa miracle to many 
how Miss Phippeny’s days passed without wea- 
rying her to death. But they did; and she was 
always looking eagerly forward to the next one, 
and rising with the sun to meet it. She took a 
drive in the morning, and. did her shopping or 
made her calls, She never rode after the accident 
that caused her father’s death till air and exer- 
cise were ordered for her mother; and now the 
oldest and staidest of coachmen was obliged to 
come in and go through the ceremony of having 
his breath tested every day, and after that the 
fat horses were not allowed to leave the decorum 
of a walk; the rest of the day she sat in the 
dreary library, stitching away for dear life on an 
altar-cloth for a chapel, or flannels for the church 
poor—she knew no other—picking up her moth- 
er’s beads, or threading her needle, or making 
knots in her silk unmurmuringly, till dinner 
came; after dinner she sang her mother to sleep 
with nursery ballads in a cracked and piping 
voice; and then, the gas being lit and the shut- 
ters fastened, and the doors locked and double- 
locked, and the house inspected processionally 
with a brace of servants from top to bottom— 
Miss Phippeny, armed with a poker, leading the 
way, because, with all her timidity, she could not 
make another do what she would not herself— 
and the form of reading the evening paper aloud 
to her mother, who no longer knew A from am- 
persand, gone through with, after an instinctive 


shrinking from the breaking up of old habits, ° 


there came a little more stitching, the house 
prayers, the dreams; and at daybreak rising 
with the laborers again, to finish flower or 
scroll or seam, as if there were not enough days 
in her life for all she wished to do in them. 

Yet Miss Phippeny was by no means satisfied, 
though she never made complaint. In spite of 
servants and acquaintances and altar-cloths she 
was lonely. She longed for something to love 
her intelligently. Her mother cared nothing for 
her any more, except to whimper to her if her 
gruel or her whey was wrong, just as she would 
whimper to the nurse. She could not keep a 
dog, though she would have been delighted to 
have one lie of nights in the lower hall, like a 
shaggy guardian angel, but she was as afraid of 
dogs as of thieves. She was afraid of cats too; 
one had scratched her mother, ages ago, and her 
arm had swollen, and she had had to go to bed 
and have the doctor, and Miss Phippeny could 
not determine how much of the present imbecil- 
ity might be owing to the past virus. Parrots 
bit, too, and their noise was maddening; cana- 
ries all seemed to die in that library; and even 
the house-girls, as soon as she had taken a fancy 
to them, began to be too topping for any thing. 
Poor Miss Phippeny! she would have taken one 
of the little foundlings home long since if the 
very idea of the thing had not been hooted by 
her whole round of gossips; and the Mordecai in 
her gate was the speech of people. 

But all this even tenor of Miss Phippeny’s 
life—the early rising, the stitching and shopping 
and stringing of beads, the processional safe- 
guards at twilight, the satisfaction of bolts and 
bars and locks and chains at night, to-day the 
same as yesterday and to-morrow—all this was 
doomed to destruction, the fell.fiend who wrought 
the havoc appearing in the person of a boy heard 
on the steps just as Miss Phippeny, with the house- 
maid, coachman, and poker, had finished her 
evening tour of the house, and was preparing to 
double-lock the door, see if the chain was right, 
shoot the bolts, and fetch the big bar across from 
side to side for the night. 

Miss Phippeny paused, held a hand behind 
her ear, went on, listened, paused again. 

** John,” whispered she, ‘‘did you hear a 
noise ?” 

‘The rats, mum,” said the coachman. 

**Hark! ‘That’s no rat.” 

** It’s the wind in the chimbly, miss,” said the 
glib house-maid. 

“Wind? Oh no; there isn’t a breath abroad 
to-night.” 

“Oh, miss,” said the house-maid, reconnoi- 
tring through the key-hole, “it’s only one of 
them beggar brats a-whining on the step.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Miss Phippeny, 
whose teeth had been chattering. ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose he'll go away when he gets through. 
It's cold for him. How big is he, Ann? Only 
so high? Poor little mite! You don’t imagine 
it’s a—signal for any thing, or—a trap, do you, 
John? Perhaps you'd better send him off.” 

** Packing, miss!” said Ann. 

**Could you open the door again, John? It’s 
not very dark—” 

**Not dark at all, mum; there’s a moon the 
size of a cart-wheel.” 

And at that Miss Phippeny, taking the proper 
position, lifted her poker, ready for fatal descent 
on the offender’s skull if he proved to be a 
fraud, while the coachman let down the bar, 
drew back the bolts, turned the great key, and, 
opening the door a crack, disclosed what might 
be called a bird’s-eye view—for certainly one 
would suppose nothing but a bird's eye could 
have obtained a view through such an opening— 
of a morsel of a bare-headed and barefooted imp, 
crying fit to break his heart. 
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Miss Phippeny shuddered back a moment in 
dismay, gathering her skirts about her. She 
had never-touched, she had never approached, an 
object of this class; all her charities had been 
on the grand abstract scale, where the giver réc- 
ognized poverty but not the poor, and she had 
never seen a pauper in her life, to know him. 
But in a moment the shrinking had given way to 
pity. ‘*Do you think it’s safe to take him in, 
John ?” she asked, 

‘* He can't do no ’arm,” said John, sublimely. 
And bidding Ann pull the child in, since she 
could not linger with the doors open at that 
hour, Miss Phippeny waited only to see the 
locks and bolts in place before following her 
guest and the house-maid into the dining-room. 
There she sat down and mournfully surveyed the 
ragged, abject little being standing before her, 
and with his fist in his eyes rubbing rolls of dirt 
off his knuckles and kneading them with his tears, 
only answering Miss Phippeny's questions with 
fresh wails, so that all to be made out of him 
was that he’d lost Jim, and hadn’t any honte, 
but had Jim and sometimes Bets, and :didn't 
know what his name was, except they called him 
Jim's cub, and he was freezing, and he’d lost 
Jim! ‘ 

**Oh dear, dear!” said Miss Phippeny. ‘ This 
is deplorable. I just meant to give him a sup- 
per and something warm to wear, and send him 
home. No name—to think of it, in a Christian 
city—nor any home—and a piece of a shirt, and 
only part of a pair of trowsers !” 

** Lor sakes a day, miss, there's heaps of ‘em, 
miss! <A idle set as doesn’t earn their salt, and 
doesn’t have it! They just swarms. And all 
our thieves and murderers come out of ’em, like 
flies out of corruption, miss !” 

“Oh, Ann! that is dreadful talk, Turn up the 
gas, Ann, and let mesee him; he isn't bad-look- 
ing, Ann; he wouldn't be if he were clean!” 

** Deary me, miss,” said Ann, approaching and 
bending over him, though holding her skirts del- 
icately back from any contact, “he’s act/ally 
crawling!” 

“Why, Ann! 
straight—” 

“Oh my!” with atoss. ‘‘ I mean—he’s per- 
fectly alive, miss !—creturs !” 

‘* What!” cried Miss Phippeny. ‘* A human 
being! Ann, it’s incredible !” 

“It’s the truth, miss. If he was dead and 
buried this day twelvemonth, he couldn’t be oth- 
erways,” 

** Monstrous!” said the amazed lady. ‘* Oh, 
Ann, isn’t it shocking? Isn't it too bad, Ann?” 

** Yes, ’m; I'm sure it be.” 

** Well, then, take him to the lower bath- 
room at once, Ann. I won't ask you to do it,” 
as she saw Ann fling back aghast, ‘‘ but tell 
John to wash him and shave him thoroughly, 
and I'll send down some of my mother's flannels 
to put on him till we can do better. I suppose 
there are ready-made clothes in the shops that 
would be good enough, Ann?” 

“*Oh my! Miss Phippeny !” said Ann, utterly 
out of patience with the other’s innocence; “ [ 
should think so! There! get on!” to the boy; 
and closing the door behind her and her shuffling 
charge, who had apparently forgotten to cry in 
his bewilderment, but was now on the full blast 
again. 

But before Miss Phippeny had been able to 
collect her scattered senses Ann re-appeared. 

** Please, miss,” said she, ‘‘ the coachman says 
as he’s very sorry to disoblige you, and he'd wash 
and shave the boy ’s soon as not, only it wouldn't 
be best for the horses, he says. Horses is deli- 
cate, he says, and has to be humored, and—” 

“*T con't suppose, Ann,” said her hesitating 
mistress, ‘‘that you could—” 

**Oh, deary me, no, miss! I couldn't hold my 
stummick over him one minute; twouldn’t be 
any use to try. I don’t know what to do, miss, 
for the cook says she'd throw up her place fust.” 

** T'll do it myself, then, Ann,” said Miss Phip- 
peny, rising into heroism. ‘‘ Bring me down a 
suit of my mother's flannels and that old dress- 
ing-gown of mine.” 

“Miss Phippeny! Well, I declare! Sooner 'n 
that— As if we were going to put up with such 
doings! Well, I'll see, miss. There! I'll put 
him in the tub. Though it ain’t wholesome, 
thatitain’t. To think you, Miss Phippeny—oh, 
my sakes a day!” and Ann left the room abrupt- 
ly, and an hour afterward led into the library a 
ridiculous animated bundle that had an air of 
shame from its innermost to its outermost thread, 
and seated it on a stool at an awful distance from 
the three occupants of the place, Miss Phippeny, 
her sleeping mother, and the nurse. 

“There, miss,” said Ann. ‘I've scrubbed 
him so ’t I don’t think there’s much of his first 
skin left; and I've burned his rags; and there 
isn’t a spear of hair on his head, for it’s shaved 
as clean as the back of your hand; and I held 
him and turned him under the spigot a good 
half hour, miss, though he squirmed and bit well 
—yes he did, miss; for I thought if the water 
didn’t run away with him the—the—others— 
would; and I don’t believe he ever was so clean 
and sweet before, or ever will be again!” 

** Ann, you're a good girl,” said Miss Phip- 
peny; ‘‘and I'll make it all right with you.” 

Meanwhile the wretched little object of this 
charity sat sneezing and sniffling and panting, 
not half recovered from his cruel mercies, and 
following Ann’s movements with round eyes of 
apprehension, and now and then clapping his 
hands in a terror upon the perfectly pink scalp 
of his rather large head, and bursting out in a 
lamentation, over his locks, perhaps, and the 
memory of his outrages. 

** You can’t do nothing with him, miss,” said 
Ann. ‘He's a great, blubbering baby, he is, 
boo-hooing like a calf—” 

**T ain't!” roared the little bundle then. ‘‘I 
don’t! Godammer! She drownded me, she did! 
Hell!” roared this child of a Christian communi- 
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ty. ‘‘She burned my close so ’t Jim won't know 
me. She’s made me as bald as a dam scalt- 
head. Jim ‘ll give it to her, he will. Jim ‘ll 
black yer dam sarsy for ye! And put me in 
women’s close!” cried the creature that an hour 
before had none, and preferred it. And then 
there came such an outburst of oaths from these 
infantile lips, that apparently could not articulate 
them plainly, so far exceeding the poor interjec- 
tions already uttered that Miss Phippeny was 
forced to put her fingers in her ears, while Ann, 
for one instant throwing her apron over her head, 
in the next rushed for the blasphemer, and shook 
him till his teeth would have rattled in their 
sockets if he had but cut them all. 

**Oh, Ann, it’s dreadful! Oh, Mrs. Felch, 
did you ever hear any thing like it!” cried poor 
Miss Phippeny. ‘‘ Oh, you poor child, you poor 
child !” 

‘‘Have you any idea,” said the sepulchral 
voice of Mrs, Felch, the nurse, ‘‘ where youll 
goto? Didn't any one ever tell you of the lake 
of fire and brimstone where youll lie, with the 
smoke of your torment going up forever ?” 

“Yes,” cried Ann, ‘‘a real lake of fire and 
brimstone, where you'll burn—” 

‘*Lemme go!” yelled the morsel, springing 
up, but stumbling over his wrappings and sprawl- 
ing on the floor. ‘‘Lemme go! Id ruther 
freeze, a dam sight! Call the p'lice— Oh, 
where's Jim, where's Jim!” And his cries woke 
the old lady, who immediately took it for grant- 
ed that the house was in a light blaze, and pro- 
ceeded to gather up her beads and threads and 
make for the door, requiring all Mrs. Felch’s 
energy to convince her that the fire of which they 
spoke had not yet invaded the Fifth Avenue 
mansion, 

But Miss Phippeny had darted to the boy’s 
side, and had lifted him up, and was kneeling 
with her arm around him, wiping his face with 
her handkerchief. ‘*There, there,” said she, 
sweetly. ‘*Good boys are safe enough, and 
you're going to be good; you didn’t know it was 
naughty to talk so. Don't ery; you shall have 
some supper now, and new clothes to-morrow, 
and we'll try and find Jim. And you shall go 
to school, and we'll make a man of you yet;” 
and possibly won more by the kind tones than 
the words, the child looked up in her face, that 
still towered far above him, and hid his sobs on 
her shoulder. Then Miss Phippeny, moved by 
such confidence from the little rebel, led him 
solemnly down stairs to the remnants of a beef- 
steak pie and a cold custard, and afterward, with 
her own hands, put him to bed in the room pre- 
pared for him behind her own, sitting beside him 
till he was sound asleep, and touched to her 
heart by his ignorance of civilization and com- 
fort, by his awe before the great snow-piled bed, 
by the rapture that swam over his face on being 
lifted and laid in its centre, with the satin-soft 
sheets and the eider-down coverlet falling all 
about him, and by the thoughts into which these 
simple facts led her. ‘* You won't go ’way?” 
were his last words, still clutching her hand. 
** You'll stay here, and you'll keep her off? She 
*most drownded me, she did!” 

Miss Phippeny’s preparations for her own 
slumber that night, after locking the door of her 
room, were portentous. To be sure, the child 
was the least atom of a child that ever found 
himself cast away upon the world; but then 
she had heard a portion of ‘‘ Oliver Twist” read 
aloud, and she knew that little fellows might 
sometimes be put through window-panes to slip 
bolts and the like; and though in Miss Phip- 
peny’s eyes it was just as utterly out of the 
question that this mite could be a member of a 
gang of burglars as that he could be enchanted 
into this form to assume gigantic proportions and 
his own shape at midnight, yet his introduction 
into the  usehold was an unusual thing, happen- 
ing at an unusual hour, under unusual circum- 
stances. He was a creature of the slums, a cre- 
ation of their slime and sin. A phantom pro- 
cession of crimes and wrongs had followed him 
into the place, and had aroused a train of timid 
thoughts as to improbable possibilities, and Miss 
Phippeny thought best to provide for all emer- 
gencies. 

Having secured the entrance, she next turned 
her attention to the folding-doors by which her 
room communicated with the one where her pro- 
tégé was sleeping. ‘They had no fastening; but 
knotting the handles together with her garters, 
she wheeled a lounge against them, and set up 
a chair on the lounge, and some books on the 
chair, so that if one opened the doors the chair 
would fall backward and the books forward, with 
a crash; then, having made her hasty night toi- 
lette, she ranged a barricade of chairs around 
her bed, and scattered a. dozen sheets from a pile 
of pious papers about the floor, in order that a 
terrifying crackling should announce any strange 
footfall; having then laid the poker within easy 
reach, and slipped under her pillow an open pen- 
knife with which to defend herself in last resort, 
though she would as soon have dared to wield a 
thunder-bolt, and having felt. round in her clos- 
ets, and opened the deep bureau drawers, and 
wound around her wrist the string connected 
with a watcbman’s rattle hanging just outside 
the window, she lowered the gas and sprang into 
bed, with a sincere conviction that some one had 
tried to catch her by the heel, and resigned her- 
self, after many starts and turns, to dreams, Fe- 
verish dreams they were; for, mingling incohe- 
rently in her sleeping fancies her mother’s con- 
sternation in the evening and her own thought 
in relation to the crackling of the papers on the 
floor, she awoke toward morning screaming 
**Fire!” with all her might, and pulling the 
string that sprang the watchman’s rattle in such 
a manner as to bring a bevy of Dogberrys to the 
spot, whose sapience and whose separation she 
furtively observed through ‘the shutter, a little 
alarmed lest, seeing her, they. should: see her 
curl-papers, and scared to the point of shivering 
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to think that such an alarm and outcry could be 
made and the whole family sleep through it. 

Miss Phippeny lay the rest of the night listen- 
ing for thieves, and determining by what name 
her foundling was to be known; only to be very 
much disturbed in the morning when, having de- 
cided upon Reginald Theodorus, the bairn stout- 
ly refused any thing of the sort, until, mollified 
by the new clothes which Ann brought in, and 
particularly by the boots with heels on them, he 
so far relented as to submit that they might call 
him after Jim; perhaps with a vague idea that 
the name might attract Jim’s attention on the 
street. He had already imparted the informa- 
tion that Jim sold a paper which he called the 
‘* Daily Yell.” 

Frequent ablutions, wholesome food, open air 
exercise in the coach with the ladies, and oc- 
casional romps in the stable soon made a meta- 
morphosis in the appearance of Master James— 
he had no surname, for Miss Phippeny was un- 
decided as to whether she should bring him up as 
a son or a servant, and was awaiting the develop- 
ments of a year. He did not grow any, except in 
the way of filling his clothes, but his hair did, 
and the big pink scalp was soon obscured, and by 
the spring-time was adorned with quite a curly 
and flaxen fleece. In that time, too, he had 
learned to read, to string Mrs. Phippeny’s beads 
and thread her needle, to ran a score of errands 
about the house, and to amuse himself in a gyim- 
nasium fitted up for him at the top of the house. 
He tore his clothes, and spilled his milk on 
them, and carried gingerbread and strings in his 
pockets, and lost his ball, and mislaid his top, 
and carried his marble in his cheek like any other 
boy. Once he had seen Jim, and the carriage 
was headed post-haste in Jim’s direction, while 
Miss Phippeny held on the sides in a terror, 
but Jim disappeared down an alley, and her boy 
threw himself sobbing on the floor of the carriage ; 
and another time he declared an old woman 
picking rags in the gutter, with a bag on her 
back and a hook in her hand, to be his Bets, 
although she proved to be somebody else, with 
similar results on his part. Such accomplish- 
ments as were his before entering the Phippeny 
mansion he had wisely learned to keep out of 
sight; but his mental ability was not small, and 
his skill in finding Miss Phippeny’s purse, which 
she was always losing, was something remark- 
able. He had dropped the ornamentation of his 
language, which had so shocked his hearers on 
making his acquaintance, and though never very 
affectionate, yet he was so gay and willing and 
obliging as to be a favorite even with the critical 
Ann herself, though she frequently administered 
severe doses of morality to him on the principle 
of Mrs. Squeers’s treacle processes. Mrs. Felch, 
indeed, had always looked upon him with disfavor, 
as something utterly out of place; and in the 
way of her duty, as far as im her lay, she did 
her best to make his life a burden to him. But 
to Miss Phippeny the boy every day grew nearer 
and dearer; he was on the point of just filling 
that void in her heart that had been so long 
waiting for some one. Often now when of an 
evening she sang her plaintive songs to her moth- 
er, and, taking the boy on her lap, felt his curly 
head nestling on her shoulder, it seemed to her 
that her cup of bliss was being brimmed at last. 
One day, however, Mrs. Felch rudely dashed this 
cup aside a momeut, spilling some drops in the act. 

**Did you know, miss,” said she, ‘‘ that our 
James is a hunchback? And if our Ann knew 
B from a broomstick, miss, she’d have found it 
out the night he came. But you can see it for 
yourself. I suppose the tailor thought you knew 
it. It’s slight, to be sure. But it’s there. Per- 
haps it would be better to say he was a dwarf. 
You may depend upon it, he’s got his growth. 
He's twice the age he makes out to be—seven 
years old, indeed! If he ever sees seventeen 
again— Miss Phippeny,” said Mrs. Felch, im- 
pressively, *‘ that’s an old head on young shoul- 
ders, and there you may stick a pin in!” 

Poor Miss Phippeny hardly heard the close of 
these remarks, so amazed and hurt was she by 
the beginning. A hunchback—this object of 
her affection—and her own physician out of 
town, and she could trust no other. The Phip- 
penys never went out of town. But it might be 
remedied yet, when Dr. Grey came back. It 
should be remedied if it took the whole of the 
Phippeny money to do it; for in spite of all it 
had not done for her, the good soul had an idea 
still that the Phippeny money could do every 
thing. When she put Master James to bed that 
night, she gently passed her hand about his neck, 
and ascertained the truth for herself, and burst 
into tears, and laid her face in the pillow be- 
side his own while she sobbed; the effect of that 
incident upon the boy was singular; for, though 
he manifested no emotion at the moment, he was 
detected next day in an attempt to run away. 

But when this interlude was forgotten and 
the boy forgiven—for Miss Phippeny was sure 
that he had penetrated the secret of her tears, 
and had run away to avoid giving her more pain 
—then Master James had firmer hold on his 
protector’s affections than ever; and as the days 
went by, and the summer came, her mind was 
made up. Heaven had sent the child to her 
door; he should have her name legally given 
him, and he should be her heir. She would not 
speak of it as yet—her lawyer was away, and 
she did not wish to turn the boy’s head—perhaps 
she never should speak of it till the last; but he 
should have a governess in the fall, and by-and- 
by a tutor, and then college and a profession— 
and he would marry, and his wife and his chil- 
dren would be delights and comforts to her; for, 
as to Mrs. Felch’s notion regarding his back, the 
trouble there was indeed so slight that Miss 
Phippeny had- not an idea of its being serious ; 
and she fancied he had grown‘a little already, 
though that might be his new boots. 

Of course then Miss Phippeny took her heir 
about with hér wherever she went. Most of her 











friends were out of town, indeed, and her church 
was closed ; but it seemed to her that the boy's 
life must be gay when compared with his old 
one. She frequently, in the warm weather, 
walked up and down the cool and splendid halls 
with him, telling-him legends of the past and 
present grandeur of the Phippenys. She meant 
to make a thorough Phippeny of him; she want- 
ed him to love every thing she did; and she had 
him up stairs in her room, at various times, 
showing him her father’s miniature, and asking 
him if he would ever fancy the little old lady 
stringing her beads now in the library once was 
the fairy being of the other miniature; telling 
him of dear Tom and poor Harry, and warning 
him against the love of money, lest it made him 
like wretched Cousin Ralph. 

‘*T suppose all them things are worth a good 
deal of money ?” once said the urchin. 

‘Those things, James? Yes, I suppose so.” 

** Much as this house is ?” 

‘**Oh yes, indeed, and more. ‘The Phippenys 
never have any thing but genuine.” 

*“My! And this house ain’t the beginning, 
Ann says, of all you've got.” 

“*Why, James, what set you to thinking how 
much I had?” 

““T wasn’t. I was thinking why you had so 
much and old Bets hadn't nothing.” 

‘**Hadn’t any thing, Jamie. I am going to 
try and find her, dear, and we'll make her com- 
fortable. I suppose that is why I have so much 
—to do good with.” 

** You don't do good with these things.” 

**No; they do good to me,” said Miss Phip- 
peny. ‘* But seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you,” she said, softly. 

**You never showed ‘em all to me before.” 

“Didn't 1? I don’t take them out very often, 
Jamie,” said she, closing the spring. 

The boy went down stairs by-and-by. 
looked into the great, dull drawing-rooms and 
shivered, though it was so warm. He went to 
the vestibule window, that opened noiselessly on 
the porch, and dropped out the kitten which he 
had brought into the house the day before, and 
watched her scrambling descent to the steps. 
** Old Bets always said Jim’s cub could go where 
the cats go,” said he, and then went down for a 
game of ball in the lower hall, and for a bowl of 
bread-and-milk in the dining-room, where Ann 
waited on him in the intervals of putting back 
in the safe of the great dining-room beyond the 
mass of ringing plate which had just undergone 
its yearly cleansing. ‘‘ Ann, don’t you think it’s 
slow here ?” said he, meditatively, at last, getting 
down and taking his bowl to the table in the 
great room. 

*¢ Slow, Master James ?” 

** Well,” said he, apologetically, ‘‘ you have 
more to eat, I know.” 

** More to eat ?” 

‘** But there's old Felch—” 

** Who's old Felch now, Master James ?” 

**Don’t you hate her, Ann?” said he, laying 
both arms along the table. ‘‘I do. I'd like to 
fill her mouth with that whiting and run straws 
up her nose! Old Bets is worth a dozen of her. 
I say, Ann, wouldn’t it be high if one had all 
these things, and could get away with them 
where there warn’t any Felch to make you sit 
and learn verses about Babylon and the Philis- 
tines and the fire and the worm? Guess I'll 
have some things to spring on Bets! ‘They 
shall roar together like lions: they shall yell as 
lions’ whelps,’” said he, suiting the action to the 
word. 

**Hush now, hush, Master James! ‘That 
puts me in mind. Mrs. Felch says you're to 
come right up and learn the last ten verses of 
the third chapter of Luke.” 

“*T sha’n’t, Ann! I ain’t a-goingto. I can’t. 
Any body ’d be a bad boy. I got down to Cosam, 
which was the son of Elmodam, which was the 
son of somebody; and I won’t learn another 
one. I told her so. ‘They’re all just like that. 
I'll swear just as true as she makes me! I'll 
make her hair stand right up straight.” But 
the dialogue was cut short by Ann's locking the 
safe, in which the last piece was deposited, and 
throwing down the key while she seized his arm 
and dragged him bodily to Mrs. Felch’s territory. 

But fortune being with Master James, by the 
time he had comfortably repeated ‘‘ which was 
the son of Jorim, which was the son of Mat- 
that” « hundred times or more till the words 
had lost all significance, his nose somehow began 
a furious bleeding, and he was sent down stairs 
to Ann again. But the young gentleman staid 
down stairs only the single second necessary to 
snatch something off the table, and then hur- 
ried up the two flights. Miss Phippeny had just 
descended; the bleeding went as miraculously 
as it came, by-the-way, and he entered the 
chamber next his own, and remained there some 
five minutes, coming out with a great Turkish 
towel in his hand, with which he went into his 
own room, where he skipped about vigorously 
till Ann fetched him to spend the rest of the 
afternoon in tears over the nine concluding 
verses of the third chapter of Luke, and to 
leave them unlearned at last. 

‘You'd better kiss me good-night, Ann,” 
said Master James, with a twinkle, as Ann re- 
buked him for his stupidity while putting out his 
gas. ‘* Maybe I sha‘n’t be here in the morning. 
Old Felch says I’m so delicate I'm likely to pop 
off any time.” 

**Very like. I’ve heard of bad boys as died 
in their sleep,” said Ann, tartly, “* and had their 
part in fire and—” 

“I know all about that now, Ann. But 
maybe I'll go where there isn’t any of the fire 
and brimstone you're all so fond of. I guess 
Bets knows as much as you do; nobody ever 
heard of fire and brimstone where she is! I'd 
rather be back with Bets again than have to 
learn that chapter. So!” 
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“There, you go to sleep!” said Ann, slani- 
ming the door. 

If Miss Phippeny had been listening that 
night, perhaps she might have heard again the 
same rats she heard on the bitter winter’s night 
when Master James first came to her house. 
But she heard nothing ; nor did any of the others 
hear a sound through the thickness of their 
dreams. No watchman saw a little figure slide 
down the way the kitten went, and slip from 
porch-shadow to porch-shadow in the summer 
midnight darkness; and if any old hag in the 
reeking purlieus of the town welcomed a little 
cad getting home before his pal from a job it 
had taken eight months to work out, no one on 
Fifth Avenue was the wiser. Only when Ann 
went up for Master James to come to breakfast, 
no Master James was to be found then or ever 
afterward, and no sign of his way of departure 
was visible except the open window over the 
porch, descending from which might have broken 
a cat’s neck, as Mrs. Felch remarked. 

“It’s just as I said, Miss,” said the worthy 
and astute Felch, as Miss Phippeny, in her 
stupor, felt for a seat. ‘* An old head on young 
shoulders, if they were young. We've had a 
thief in the house. He’s had all our bearings. 
He’s a dwarf, He’s been play-acting for eight 
months here. And now you just look to your 
valuables !” ‘ 

Her valuables! All at once, with a new light 
on it, there flashed over Miss Phippeny the re- 
membrance of her conversation of yesterday 
morning with Master James—the closet, the 
spring, the treasures. She flew to her room and 
threw open the recess, a smile irradiating her 
face one moment, for there were all the old 
shagreen cases just as she had left them. She 
| opened them one by one, and one by one they 
were empty. Miss Phippeny’s heir had taken 

possession ; and except two mangled little pic- 
| tures that relentingly came back to her by mail, 
torn from their settings, she saw none of her 
treasures again. While she stood there, open- 
mouthed, Ann came up in a shaking fright to 
annouiice that the safe in the big dining-room 
was wide open and with nothing in it; all the 
great plate ringing with silver vibrations, gold- 
lined vessels, salvers, urns, and covers gone, and 
nothing to tell the way they went hut two kitchen 
spoons crossed on the sill of the open window 
through which they might have been passed to a 
confederate. ‘‘ He must have had an accom- 
plice waiting under that window every night for 
half a year,” cried Mrs. Felch, following close 
on Ann. ‘* And he’s torn out the third chapter 
of Luke and taken it with him!” 

Poor Miss Phippeny! all her gushing springs 
of kindness shrank to their source, If there is 
one object in the world which she detests, it is a 
| boy. ‘*Go away!” she cries to Cousin Ralph's 
son, or to the beggar that pulls her skirt. ‘**Go 
away! You're all alike! Why, for mercy’s 
sake, the world can’t be kept going without 
boys—” And nobody would ever suppose that 
the withered and sour old spinster's voice was 
choked with tears for the loss of her own, 








IN A CLUB. 

W E do not feel bound to declare in what club, 

nor even in what city, our artist witnessed 
the rather free-and-easy scene depicted in the il- 
lustration on page 588, nor should it be understood 
as an example of the kind of life to be met with 
ordinarily in clubs. As a rule, very little drink- 
| ing is done in the club-rooms of gentlemen, and 
any member who should allow himself to be overs 
come with liquor at the club would be requested 
to resign, in terms that would admit of no hesita- 
tion in taking that step. 

We are not sure but that our artist may be in 
league with those ladies who, like Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, advocate the establishment of 
mixed clubs, as a sort of compromise between 
the champions of women’s clubs and those who 
maintain that such institutions would be a direct 
blow at the existing social system. This lady, 
with characteristic boldness, inquires + 

“*Why should there not be a club with two 
wings and a centre—one wing exclusively for 
men, the other exclusively for women—the cen- 
tre containing the reading-room, the principal 
dining-room, and a drawing-room for both ? 
Each wing, of course, would have its own en- 
trance, and there would be no necessity for a 
misogynous gentleman even so much as to be- 
hold the shadow of a chignon, or a shy lady to 
catch sight of a chimney-pot hat, should either 
prefer to remain in his or her proper domain. 
On the other hand, for those who like society in 
common, who desire to learn masculine politics, 
| or are not averse to the rather feminine gossip 
which, I imagine, is not wholly unknown in Pall 
Mall or the cover-side, the centre of the club- 
house would have chief attraction. Many hus- 
bands and fathers, I am sure, would be delighted 
if their wives and daughters could share with 
them the comforts of which now they partake 
alone? and, if such a club were once started, [ 
have little doubt it would soon be extremely pop- 
ular.” 

Pleasant and easy as this scheme appears to be 
in theory, there would, doubtless, be many prac 
tical obstacles in the way should any association 
attempt to carry it out; but we notice in one of 
our daily papers a suggestion which is really 
worthy of consideration. Itis this: Large num- 
bers of ladies reside in the environs of New York 
who come to the city frequently to shop and 
| visit. If comfortable quarters could be arranged 
where they could rest, get refreshment, read all 
the journals and magazines, have their parcels 
sent, and enjoy other conveniences, an accom- 
modation of great value would be furnished, and 
one that many persons would gladly use. Great 

care would have to be exercised in the arrange- 
ment of details; but we believe no insurmounta~ 
| ble obstacles would be found in the way. 
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Crochet Lambrequin 
worked in Point 
de Reprise. 

Tuts lambrequin is suita- 
ble for trimming eartains for 
windows, canopies, etc. It 
is crocheted of knitting cot- 
ton, or of coarse thread, in 
chain stitch and double cro- 
chet, and worked with coarse enameled 
cotton, in the design shown by. the il- 
lustration. It may also be crocheted 
of black or colored wool. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Morning Dresses. 
Fig. 1.—Scrr ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
This suit consists of a dress with peasant waist and short 
sleeves. ‘The peasant waist is worn over a high blouse with 
long sleeves of pleated cambric. ‘The dress is trimmed with 
bias strips of black velvet and a black velvet belt with bow. 
Italian straw round hat, trimmed with a wreath of field 
flowers and wheat. 
Fig. 2.—Mornixc Dress ror Youne Lapy. Dress of pink and gray 
striped percale. High waist with heart-shaped neck and flowing sleeves, 


Fig. 3.—Mornino Dress 
ror Youre Lapy. ‘This 
suit consists of a skirt and 
high basque-waist of écru 
pongee. ‘The waist and 
sleeves are trimmed with box- 
pleated ruffles and bows of 
the material. Hood of white 
figured Swiss muslin and 
Valenciennes lace, trimmed 
with cherry ribbon. 


Corner of Border for Covers, Sofa 
Cushions, etc. Colored Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 585. 

Tus border is worked in satin, half-polka, knotted, and 
point Russe embroidery on a foundation of cloth, velvet, satin, 
cashmere, or gros grain, with saddler’s silk of various colors. 
The embroidery may, of course, be worked also with one 
color, or with variegated saddler’s silk. It may be used for 
articles of wearing apparel, as well as for the purposes spec- 
ified above. 


Ladies’ and Children’s House and Walking Dresses. 


trimmed with bows and bias strips of plain gray percale. Collar and sleeves of Bi eae : See ilustration on page 565. 
linen and guipure embroidery. Gray cambric garden hat with pink silk lining Fig. 1.—Licut Gray Poriin Dress witn Over-Skint AND HIGH Basque- 
and ruches of the material of the hat. CrocHEeT LAMBREQUIN WORKED Wajst, The skirt is trimmed with flounces of the material, bows and folds of 
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dark gray gros grain, and braiding of dark gray silk cord, . The over-skirt and basque-waist 
are trimmed in the same manner, and finished with silk fringe and revers. Black lace 
hat, trimmed with velvet ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—Surt ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years orp. The skirt of this suit is made 
of blue alpaca, trimmed with two box-pleated flounces of the material. The over- 
skirt and peasant waist with basque are of white and blue striped alpaca, trimmed 
with blue velvet. . Pleated cambric blouse. 

Fig. 3.—Grasite Fourarp Skirt anp Over Dress. The skirt is 
trimmed with ruffles and folds of the material. The over dress is open 
down the front from the bottom of the waist, and is trimmed with a 
braiding of granite-colored silk cord, white lace, cords and tassels, 
and bows of the material. 

Fig. 4.—Watckine Suit. This skirt is of violet velvet, trimmed 
with wide and narrow ruffles of the material. The over-skirt 
and basque-waist are of purple poult de soie, trimmed with 
raffles and fulds of the material, Pleated Swiss muslin 
cheinisette. Neapolitan hat, trimmed with violet velvet 
and feathers. 


while young and pretty, is a slave; but when she becomes old and withered is frequently the 
most powerful and respected person in the family. . When a Chinaman furnishes his house, 

instead of buying a rose-wood piano or carved chiffonnier, as his European brother would do, 

she invests in a handsome camphor-wood coffin, which he carefully keeps in the best place 

in his house. No wonder, with such an object perpetually reminding him of his latter 

end, that we find the average Chinaman a sombre and somewhat melancholy per- 
sonage. 

Their in-door ‘social life, strange as it appears to us, is, if possible, less 
remarkable than their out-door industrial habits. ‘Their military customs and 
costume are especially peculiar. ‘Their soldiers, instead of casing them- 
selves in helmet, cuirass, and gamashes, wear quilted petticoats, satin 
boots, and bead necklaces, carry comparatively harmless weapons, and 
rush to a night attack with lanterns in their hands, being apparently 
more afraid of the dark than of the attack of the enemy. Ladies 
ride about in wheelbarrows, while cows are driven in carriages. 

On‘the road to the Great Wall, between Peking and the 
Nankow Pass, I sketched a characteristic group, which I 
regret, for want of space, I can not reprodiice here. It 
consisted of a stout, intelligent-looking cooly wheel- 
ing a barrow which contained a buxom young wom- 
an, whose feet dangled from one side of the wheel, 
while a large and not over savory smelling pig 
snored composedly on the other, 

Chinamen of every class and grade, as 
is well known, are passionately fond of 
fire-works, but prefer to exhibit them 
in the daytime. While, in Europe, 
the feet of culprits are put in the 

stocks, among these strange 
people the stocks are huag 

round the neck. 

China has long been fa- 

mous for its canals and 
its wonderful system of in- 

land navigation, ‘The means 
adopted for land locomotion are, 

however, scarcely less peculiar 
than those in vogue on the water ; 

for while their boats are almost uni- 
versally drawn by men, their carriages 

and carts are in favorable weather as inva- 
riably propelled by sails. 

In China the family name comes first, and 
the Christian, or given name, afterward. ‘Their 







































CHINESE GROTESQUENESS. 


NDOUBTEDLY the first and most last- 

ing impression which China and the 
Chinese ‘convey to the mind of the for- 
eigner is that of grotesqueness. All 
instinctively realize the truth of this, 
yet few know the reason of it. 
To Europeans China appears 
grotesque simply and solely 
because the customs and 
manners of the people are 
so opposite to our own. 
Socially no Jess than phys- 
ically they are our antipodes. 
Their habits are as opposite to 
ours as the direction of their bod- 
ies. In getting on a horse the Chi- 
nese mount on the right side. ‘The 
left-hand seat at table is the seat of hon- 
or, and to retain your hat during a call is 
esteemed a mark of respect. Visiting-eards 
are painted a bright vermilion-color, and are not 
unfrequently three feet long. A married woman, 
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mourning color is white, instead of black as with 
us, and they mourn their parents three years. 
They resemble us in one thing, however, though 
they differ slightly in their method of showing it: 
they are fond of good living, and, indeed, are great 
epicures in their way. A Chinaman will not drink 
a drop of milk, but he will devour birds’ nests, 
snails, and the fins of sharks with the keenest rel- 
ish. Instead, however, of indulging in the dis- 
cordant clatter of knives and forks so character- 
istic of an English dinner, they toss their meat 
into their mouths to a tune, every man keeping 
time with his chopsticks. ‘The tune, however, is 
not generally either musical or provocative of ap- 
petite, and a Chinese dinner is usually a very tame 
affair. 





HOW DID IT END? 


*T1s a packet of letters, time-faded and worn, 
Which have lain in a dusty corner neglected ; 
Undated, for lovers laugh time to scorn, 
But signs of their age are soon detected, 
For their spelling is bad and their grammar is weak, 
And quaint are the phrases in which they speak: 
They were written before you or I was born, 
And we see an old love through their words re- 
flected. 


There’s a mellow savor about each tine, 
Like the odor of rose leaves dried and time-rusted ; 
Like the rich bouquet of some choice old wine, 
Which ripens and glows all mould-incrusted. 
The times of patches and powdered tresses, 
Of broidered coats and brocaded dresses, 
Speak to us out of these letters of mine, 
And tell how of old they loved and trusted. 


“Sweetheart,” he calls her—the fine old word 
Rings tender and true in its Saxon simplicity— 
He tells the old tale: how his heart is stirred, 
Yet wavers and faints at its own felicity; 
How he feared to speak and was nearly undone, 
How he spoke at last and the fear was gone; 
And now he is tender and now absurd, 
As lovers will be who write not for publicity. 


And how did it end? There is nothing to show. 
The beginning only is here presented. 
Did the love grow cold, and the lovers go 
On their separate ways? or was bliss prevented, 
As it sometimes is, by a cruel father? 
Or, one proving false, did this love end rather 
In wailing and passionate weeping? Ah, no! 
Let us hope that they married and never repented. 





Ladies’ Fall Carriage and Visiting 
Dresses, Figs, 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 589. 

Fic. 1.—Plain pearl gray gros grain skirt, 
without tunic, demi-trained, and trimmed on 
the bottom with a single flounce of black lace. 
Garnet velvet basque, with black lace sleeves, 
and edged with a double flounce of black lace 
in two. widths, Garnet velvet and black lace 
bonnet, 

Fic. 2.—Stone gray faille trained skirt, bro- 
eaded with small sprays of green leaves and 
lilac flowers. Mexican blue faille basque, scal- 
loped on the bottom and in front, with half-flow- 
ing sleeves trimmed with deep ruffles of scal- 
loped silk, and opening in front over a frilled 
cambric bosom. Leghorn bonnet trimmed with 
Mexican blue ribbon and flowers. Mexican blue 
parasol. 

Fic. 3.—Tourterelle gray faille dress. Un- 
der-skirt trimmed in front with broad bands of 
sultane velvet and Capucine guipure lace. Over- 
skirt of the same material as the under-skirt, 
open in front, falling straight, and simply cut in 
points. Basque with long tabs in front, trimmed 
with velvet and lace like the skirt at the bottom. 
Sultane velvet fichu trimmed with Capucine lace. 
Sultane velvet bonnet trimmed with flowers of 
the different shades in the dress. Tourterelle 

parasol. This is a most effective toilette, 
the tints of which resemble the gorgeous autum- 
nal foliage. 





BERT’S MONOGRAM. 


E were just fairly established at Aunt Reb- 
bie’s for the summer, and I was waiting 
for Rob to come down on the evening train from 
the city, my hands folded in delicious idleness, 
with nothing to do but watch the evening shad- 
ows darken over the fields of blue timothy. 
Aunt Rebbie nodded over her knitting in the 
corner, while the kitten played with the ball of 
yarn, and Rite sat at the table slowly shading 
the Ural Mountains on the map she had drawn 
for the geography lesson at school next day. 
There were voices out on the veranda at the 
end where the trumpet-creeper grew thickest; 
and, moving my chair a little, I could see Bert 
Morley lounging lazily ona bench, with Miss 
Kate Devine at a distance of about two feet of 
moonlight, entertaining him. Bert was smoking 
his cigar; but some girls seem to take pride in 
making a man free to do that after an hour's ac- 
quaintance, and Miss Devine was no prude. I[ 
smiled as I thought how becomingly she had ar- 
rayed herself that morning after she heard that 
Bert Morley was pce | by stage, with rifle 
and fishing-tackle, to spend two weeks’ vacation. 
She had previously confessed to me that she 
found the country horribly dull. And as for 
pone Ye vongthe Sa dina of not 
un ayy uss is eyes as he bowed to 
pera gotean fase heard of her in society, 
not stupid evenings with a town 

belle, and no other man near for a rival. 

** It is a case of diamond cut diamond,” I said 
lightly to myself; and just then the step I had 
been li for sounded on the walk, and I 

who came in with his pockets 
full of magazines and papers, making me feel as 
if we were not in the country, after all. 

Next morning Rob was off to the city again by 
six -o’clock, and even earlier than that Bert 
Morley: had betaken himself to the lake for a 


ren to meet 
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long forenoon of fishing. Iheard him whistling 
as he went down the lane. Miss Devine and I 
met about nine o’clock at a delicious late break- 
fast ; and as we sipped our creamy coffee togeth- 
er I gave her all the glances I could spare, ad- 
miring her little slippered feet, the dainty fluting 
on her white wrapper, her magnificent hair and 
long lashes, and her languid-grace. Aunt Reb- 
bie was busy in the kitchen, and Rite had gone 
off to school ; so we two had all the cool part of 
the house to ourselves, reading a little, practicing 
a little, and talking a little. Miss Devine was 
very affable; but afterward, thinking it over, I 
tried in vain to recall any charm deeper than the 
charm of manner, of attitude, of glance, and in- 
flection. 

“But I am not very brilliant myself,” I 
thought, humbly, ‘‘ and, of course, she wouldn't 
shine out in full radiance on a little gray moth 
like me.” 

In the afternoon she put on a bewitching gyp- 
sy hat, and went strolling down the lane, while 
I wandered out among the raspberry-bushes, and 
stumbled upon Rite, who was there studying a 
long review lesson in history. I liked Rite—she 
was such a bright, honest little school-girl—so I 
sat down by her, and by-and-by took the book 
to hear her lesson. It was Roman history, and 
Rite recited in her own words, with original 
comments. I really felt, for the first time in my 
life, that I was getting a clear idea of the stately 
line of Cesars. We had just got down to Con- 
stantine when there was the sound of laughing 
voices in thelane, and, looking over the raspberry- 
bushes, we saw Bert Morley and Kate Devine 
coming home. She had met him and turned 
back with him. He had had good luck, as the 
long string of fish he carried bore witness. 

**Oh dear! E do think it is too bad,” said 
Rite, with a frown. ‘‘So many pretty perch 
and mullet dragged out of the blue lake in an 
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agony, just to make sport for a man! 
“ And far below, in the coral grove, 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove,” 


sang Bert, in triumphant tenor, as he came 
through the gate and laid down his trophies. 
‘* There was no coral grove, but [ am sure these 


| are the genuine purple mullet, Mrs. Hathaway ; 
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for look at the splendid colors! 

And he pointed to the flashes of red and pur- 
ple on the still quivering scales. Kate Devine 
bent to examine them, with smiling admiration ; 
but little Rite, tarning her back in girlish dis- 
gust, walked away to the house. We had some 
of the muillet broiled for supper, but I am bound 
to say that their flavor did not equal their color ; 
and when I saw the rest thrown carelessly away 
I wished, with Rite, that they were alive and 
happy again in the blue lake. But, dear me! 
when Rob came he entered right into Bert’s en- 
thusiasm, and wished he could have gone fishing 
all day too. 

He had his chance the next morning, however, 
not being obliged to go to the city. He and 
Bert were off by dawn, with a big lunch in their 
basket, and singing like minstrels. The rest of 
us being left to our own devices, Kate Devine se- 
cluded herself to write letters, and I, most unex- 
pectedly, got my treasure out of the day by dis- 
covering something new in Rite. Ihad taken a 
book, and was going across the fields to a pic- 
turesquc old oak-tree that shaded a corner of the 
pasture. I kept along by the wall, carefully 
skirting the tall timothy, with its bluish-purple 
heads, so as not to spoil the mowing, when sud- 
denly, nestled down in the grass, | came upon 
Rite ; and she was making a sketch—the dain- 
tiest thing you ever saw! She had her sitters; 
and they were patient ones, all but one—a great 
blue dragon-fly, who soared uneasily just over 
the grass tops. But she had him already safely 
soaring in her sketch as natural as life. She 
was drawing a single clump of grass, with its 
feathery heads, a gold-belted spider weaving her 
web from stem to stem, and a patient caterpillar 
ineffectually climbing at the base. 

**Oh, Rite, Rite!” I cried, watching her pen- 
cil, ‘* how did you ever learn to do it?” For she 
was only a little fifteen-year-old school-girl, you 
know, going to a country district school. 

She threw back her hair, and looked up. 

‘* f suppose I take it from my father,” she said, 
simply: *“‘he was an artist.” And then I re- 
membered how Aunt Rebbie had told me of the 
poor artist who died young, and, quickly follow- 
ed by his wife, had left this child an orphan. 
He had never attained to any eminence, but that 
there was something genuine in him was proved 
by this heritage of his child. She had had no 
training; her eyes and fingers seemed to travel 
right of themselves. ‘The short of it was I took 
her over to the pasture with me, where she made 
me a drawing of my favorite gnarly old oak, with 
the empty crow’s nest in it, and then another of 
the gray mossy rock behind us. I was in an 
ecstasy. 

‘*I will make you my little comrade,” I told 
her, ‘and you shall go with us in all our sails 
and rides, and make me gems of pictures to re- 
member the summer by; and when Rob and I 
go to Europe we will take you to sketch us an 
album full of delights.” 

**I will go if you will take me,” said little 
Rite, eye and cheek kindling. 

It was past noon when we got back to the 
farm-house, and found the fishermen had return- 
ed. Rob was cleaning perch in a corner of the 
yard, but Bert and Miss Devine sat at ease in 
the veranda earnestly discussing monograms. 
It was when monograms were first the rage, and 
Bert had some pretty specimens in his note-book 
to show. He had made a few scrawling at- 
tempts to weave together his own initials, but in 
vain. 

“*T wish some one would design me a mono- 
gram,” he exclaimed, laughing—‘‘ something 
really original and artistic, you know. Come, 
Miss Kate, ‘isn’t that the sort of thing you ladies 





posed to do? Make me a monogram, 
and I'll give you any thing you like.” 

‘*'That's a dangerous promise, Sir!” she said, 
bending her lustrous eyes meaningly upon him. 

**Can't help it,” he replied, recklessly ; ‘* I’m 
perishing for a monogram. Take my name, my 
purse, my life, but give me a monogram! The 
truth is, Miss Kate, I believe it to be an impos- 
sible combination. Just listen, Bertram De 
Witt Morley! Who could ever make any thing 
of such a set of initials? Could you? I wish 
you could.” 

‘**1’m afraid I have not the power,” said Miss 
Devine, with what sounded like a real sigh; but 
she made quite a show nevertheless of writing 
his full name down upon her ivory tablets. 

I had stopped, with Rite, a few minutes to 
glance over the monograms; but just at this 
point Rob called, and we went to watch his ama- 
teur performances, 

‘Iwo days after, as I was passing through the 
parlor, Bert Morley stopped me with a very 
pleased face, and said he had something pretty to 
show to me. It was aslip of paper with a mono- 
gram on it—his own, B.D. W. M.—as pretty 
and graceful a design as you can imagine. I 
can’t really describe it, but perhaps you can com- 
pose it for yourselves out of these materials— 
two rustic bar- posts, with two bars slanting 
down and two in place, and then a perfect 
wealth of a running rose-vine twining in and out. 

**Tsn't it charming ?” he asked ; ‘‘ and would 
you have thought it was in her to do it?” 

“In whom ?” I inquired, 

**Why, Kate Devine, you know. I’ve been 
thinking her all along a mindless flirt; and here 
she puts me to shame with this pure dainty bit 
of fancy. How long it takes to find you women 
out! [ am really beginning to like her now—I 
could hardly help liking any one with such a 
touch of grace in her as this shows.” 

**Don’t be a rash boy, Bert,” I said, warn- 
ingly. ‘‘ First impressicns are often right, after 
all.” 

But a moment after he was looking all through 
the house for Kate Devine, to tempt her off with 
him for a delightful row upon the lake after wa- 
ter-lilies. Of course she went, in a bewitching 
boating costume, and came home three hours 
later wreathed with the beautiful white lilies, lus- 
trous-eyed and stately as Helen of Troy. 

She did not seem so much like a stately Helen, 
however, when toward twilight I heard her over 
the garden wall talking with Rite as I walked 
down the lane. 

‘*on the stair-way, after you had gone up 
with your arithmetic,” she was saying (what 
could she mean?); ‘‘and now I want so very 
much to keep it.” 

** You may keep it and welcome,” said Rite. 

** And you won't tell any one?” pleaded Miss 
Devine, in an eager, anxious way: ‘‘ you won't 
tell, if you happen to see it again, that it was 

ours—that is, that I did not do it myself, you 
now? And I will give you such a pretty gold 
set, with ear-rings, Rite.” 

**T don’t want the set,” said Rite, slowly. ‘I 
don't know what you mean, Miss Devine; but, 
of course, I shouldn’t speak of the paper unless 
some one asked me.” 

By this time I had joined Rob, and was out 
of hearing. 

After this Kate Devine was very gracious to 
Rite, and took unusual notice of her—except, 
indeed, when Rob and Bert were around. One 
sultry afternoon we three—Kate, Rite, and’ I— 
sat out under the shadiest apple-tree fanning 
ourselves, and now and then talking a little. 
Rite’said she would like to be strong and brave, 
like Ida Pfeiffer, and go traveling all over the 
world. 

** Alone ?” asked Kate Devine, incredulously. 

** Would you leave love out? Now don’t tell 
me, Rite, that you don’t think of lovers and hus- 
bands just like other girls, for I sha’n't believe 
you |” 
2 I was provoked at Kate for speaking so to the 
child; for what is the use of giving a girl fan- 
cies till they come of themselves? But Rite sur- 
prised me by having her ideas already formed ; 
and, child that she was, let her heart's chords be 
played upon even by the careless hand, and re- 
spond sweet music. 

** Yes, I do believe in love,” she said, blush- 
ing and honest. ‘‘ But I believe a lover ought 
to be brave and lofty and noble and like a stain- 
less knight. And I should not think of looking 
for him, for he would be sure to find me.” 

“*Then you are sure there is this wonderful 
‘he’ somewhere for you on earth?” demanded 
Kate Devine, with a laugh. 

**T don’t know,” said Rite, gravely; “‘ but if 
there iis, I pray to God every day to keep him 
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A little hush fell over us at this, and then 
Aunt Rebbie called Rite from the window, and 
away she ran. 

** Was there ever such an odd ‘little thing!” 
exclaimed Kate ; and when, presently, Bert Mor- 
ley joined us, languidly fanning himself with his 
palmetto, she told him as a good joke poor Rite’s 
heart-speeches. 

“What! that sunburned little school-girl!” 
ejaculated Bert. ‘* Does she ‘have fancies like 
that? Why, what a darling she is, just like 
Mrs. Browning's little Ellie, that had the swan’s 
nest among the reeds! It used to be the dream 
of my youth to go roaming about till I found 
just such a love as that. But the world knocks 
the notions out of one. You and I have grown 
more practical, haven’t we, Miss Kate ?” 

She smiled half absently. 

**Oh, Bert!’ I said, with sudden feeling, 
‘*don’t throw away all the gold of your youth so 
lavishly.” 

‘* Perhaps there’s a mint that keeps coining,” 
he said, smiling at me; and then, starting up, “‘I 
believe I'll go to the woods! I can get two 
hours’ gunning before supper.” 
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** If we were at the sea-shore,” said Kate De. 
vine, ‘‘I would ask you to get me a gray gull’s 
wing, Mr. Morley. I want one so much for my 
hat. But maybe you can find something else: 
if any great brilliant bird comes in sight, shoot 
him for me.” 

“*I obey, lady fair!” said Bert, with a lowly 
bow; and then he was off for his rifle, and di- 
rectly we saw him crossing the fields to the 
woods, 

Just before sunset he returned, tired, flushed, 
and successful, with three beautiful red-winged 
blackbirds, lifefess and swinging in his hand. 
He laid one at Kate Devine's feet and one at 
mine. 

**Oh, how gorgeous!" cried Kate, in a rapt- 
ure. ‘Just the thing for my black hat! But 

ou'll cut the wings off for me, won't you, Mr. 
orley ; for that I never could bear to do.” 

“*Oh yes, I'll dissect it,” he said, lightly, ** and 
yours, too, Mrs. Hathaway.” I had taken the 
poor dead bird up in my hands. I did not want 
the wings myself, but I remembered two sisters 
at home whose hearts they would rejoice; so I 
thanked him cordially. 

‘*The other bird is for the little heart that 
dreams,” said Bert. ‘‘School-girls like such 
things. Where is Rite?” 

** Out at the back-door feeding the chickens,” 
replied Aunt Rebbie, concisely. 

We all went out there, and found her sur- 
rounded by her flock of downy pets. Bert made 
his offering of the red-winged blackbird, and ex- 
plained. Rite took it in a sort of pitiful amaze, 
caressing the dead, drooping head. ‘Then, as wa 
waited for what she would say, to our surprise 
she burst into tears. 

**Oh, how could you—how could you!” she 
sobbed. ‘‘ He was so free and glad and happy 
up in the tree-tops. Put his pretty wings in my 
hat! No, indeed, he shan’t be robbed of a sin- 
gle bright feather! I am going to bury him just 
as he is, out under some beautiful tree.” 

Bert colored, and Kate exclaimed, ‘* Well!” 
as Rite stopped crying and walked off, carrying 
the bird in her hands, 

“La, child,” called Aunt Rebbie after her, 
“it ain't so bad as if it was a robin. Those 
pesky blackbirds eat the corn up as fast as it 
grows!” 

But Bert followed Rite silently, looking like 
the knight of the rueful countenance, and [ im- 
agine he made his peace with her, and hel 
her dig the blackbird’s grave; for when they 
came back the indignation had died out of her 
honest young eyes. 

I was amused when Bert sought me out the 
next morning with a sort of eager interest, and 
told me that Rite was really one of the brightest 
little things that ever lived. 

‘*She’s sitting out on the door-step now,” he 
said, ‘‘drawing a map of Greece for a school ex- 
ercise, and it’s aregular gem. Do come and see 
her, Mrs. Hathaway!” 

I told him, with an air of superior knowledge, 
that I was aware of it all, and that if he would 
look through hey atlas he would find it a perfect 
port-folio of sketches and bits of design more 
charming than maps. ‘‘ Her father was an art- 
ist, you know,” I concluded. Away he went at 
once to take possession of the atlas, and I fol- 
lowed, well pleased to see my little comrade get 
appreciation. 

She took it very quietly—his delight over her 
slight peneil sketches: studies of old stumps, bits 
of gray wall, lichens, a bough with a bird’s nest, 
a clump of violets. Suddenly, as he turned over 
the leaves, he came to something that made him 
start and change color. He looked up in a 
dazed sort of way. 

** What's the matter, Bert ?” I asked. 

**Oh, nothing,” he said, drawing a long 
breath; ‘‘only I felt just as if some «one had 
struck me in the face! Did you draw this, 
Rite?’ 

** Yes,” she said, simply. I looked over his 
shoulder and saw on the paper he held out the 
first rough design of the monogram Kate Devine 
had given him—less elaborate, but the same 
dainty fancy. 

**'Then perhaps you drew this too?” he re- 
marked, taking the cherished monogram from 
his note-book. 

** Yes,” said Rite. 

Miss Devine, impelled by merciless fate, came 
strolling toward us just at that moment in one 
of her prettiest morning dresses, her hands full 
of honeysuckle blossoms. 

‘* Ah, what have we here?” she asked, light- 
ly, as she joined us. 

“Oh, a host of pretty things—and—mono- 
grams!” said Bert, looking her full in the face, 
with a cold brilliance in his eyes. 

She saw what he meant, faltered, tried to 
laugh carelessly, but failed; and then, with some 
half-uttered word of apology or explanation, 
turned and left us, gliding away over the green 
grass again, dropping honeysuckles as she went. 

Ah, how the wheels of life turn round, if we 
only wait a little while and. watch! 

A few days thereafter, when I drove Bert Mor- 
ley in the light buggy over to the station, his va- 
cation being ended, I said to him a little mali- 
ciously, ‘* Miss Devine has been quite an acqui- 
sition to our society this summer, hasn’t she ?” 

He looked round at. me with an almost com- 
ical earnestness in his handsome face. 

‘* I’ve got a new idea about some things, Mrs. 
Hathaway,” he said. ‘‘I’m coming back here 
next summer, and next; and [ am going to win 
little Rite’s love by-and-by, if I can!” 

‘*Then you must make yourself brave and 
lofty and. noble and like a-stainless knight,” [ 
ait quoting Rite’s words. ‘* Remember that, 
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‘That’s the work I have set myself to du,” 
he said, pels and I put faith in him. 

That faith has been fully justified. Beit 
Morley is to-day a noble man, and a blessing to 
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the world. And Rob and I smiled gladly in 
each other's faces when last evening we received 
a wedding invitation, with a monogram of dainty 
design and curious interweaving. You could 
read “* Rite” in among the larger letters, if you 
looked sharp enough at each vine, tendril, and 
bud. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorresPponveEnT. } 
HE king is dead! Long live the king! It 
was by these words that the end of the old 
reign and the beginning of the new one was for- 
merly announced in France. In like manner we 
may say to-day, Fashion is dead! Long live 
fashion! 

We are witnessing, in fact, the close of one 
world and the dawn of another, or, rather, its 
rejuvenation. Fashion, as we have beheld its 
workings for the last fifteen years, has seemed 
to take the place of an institution in France; 
but this has only been in seeming. It is, in- 
deed, the collection, or, as one would say in the 
neo-scientific language now so much in vogue, 
the collectivity, of all the elegance, indolence, 
and riches of a country—the most exquisite and 
subtile expression of its civilization. 

In countries which are not subject to those 
periodical convulsions which cause the wheel 
of fortune to revolve continually, endangering 
wealth, rank, and position, and to-day casting 
into obscurity those who were yesterday at the 
summit of fame, fashion becomes an institution 
in good earnest, with fixed foundations and tra- 
ditions which can not lightly be set aside. But 
in France fashion knows neither past nor fu- 
ture; it is continually varying with the aspect of 
the times, and its changes bear a fantastic but 
nevertheless real resemblance to the political 
transformations which they accompany. Given 
the government, and you have the fashion; you 
may know the one by studying the other, and 
can prognosticate the future of the nation from 
the cut of its garments. 

From this stand-point, to every acute observer 
the fashions must have presented an appalling 
horoscope during the empire. Never have there 
been seen, even in the most degraded epochs of 
the history of France, fashions and modes of life 
more devoid of refinement, more devoted to gross 
pleasures, more regardless of honor, more care- 
less of scandal—more ill-bred, in a word—than 
under the Second Empire, which has just closed. 
Nameless men, adventurers from all countries, 
enriched by unscrupulous speculations, with the 
aid of a few French men and women of doubtful 
characters, have set the fashion in France for 
the last fifteen or eighteen years. An interna- 
tional fashion it might be called, preluding by 
its vices and scandals that International Society 
which deluged Paris with blood during the fatal 
reign of the Commune.. Without morality, 
without education, without love of art, tvithout 
traditions, without principles, what could impe- 
rial fashion do? It did what we have seen: it 
set the example for every kind of extravagance 
and folly ; it lowered the intellectual standard of 
the country by degrading its standard of moral- 
ity and showing itself brazenly and shamelessly 
materialistic, and planted the seed from whence 
sprung the brutal outbreak of the 18th of March, 
which was only the rude effort of all the lowest 
appetites of humanity toward satisfaction. 

Among these leaders of fashion were seen nei- 
ther the old nobility of France—save a few 
spendthrifts, burdened with debt, and who bought 
their release with their honor—nor the substan- 
tial citizens and merchants. It is from the lat- 
ter elements that the fashions of the future will 
be reconstructed. The present office-holders 
and their families will form the nucleus thereof ; 
and as they will no longer be chosen for the rea- 
son that their morals are easy and their intelli- 
gence mediocre, we may be sure that the out- 
ward appearances will be reputable, and the 
foundation honorable ; as they will no longer be 
bribed ignoramuses, the arts will not be repre- 
sented in their eyes by Offenbach’s music and 
the paintings of artists who make nudity a spe- 
cialty, and we shall see the elevation of that ar- 
tistic standard the degradation of which in France 
is always accompanied with national disaster. 

For the moment the leader of fashion is Ma- 
dame Thiers, that ‘* woman of great good sense 
and courage,” according to the testimony borne 
her by her husband last year when the imperial 
police announced their intention of demolishing 
his house to punish him for opposing the war 
with Prussia. The official head-quarters of fash- 
ion are now at Versailles, where the graceful 
young tmatron, Madame Pothuan, who holds 
receptions at the Ministry of the Marine, attracts 
much attention. This lady is one of the most 
promising types of the coming fashions, inas- 
much as she does not bear the faintest analogy 
with those of the past. Devoid of the silly van- 
ity and affectation of hoydenish and pert man- 
ners that marked those “‘ girls of the period” who, 
we hope, will soon be only a memory, Madame 
Pothuan is full of simple dignity and natural 
and sincere kindliness. In this she models after 
her husband, the admiral, and every one will ad- 
mit that she could not have chosen a better ex- 
ample, ‘The official circle, which is installed at 
Versailles for a few months, at least, will there- 
fore give receptions, and set the tone for the com- 
ing season, . 

‘The new leaders of fashion will be recruited 
from among the nobility, the upper bourgeoisie, 
and the honorable financiers. ‘The adventurers 
of all classes have had their day. They have this 
consolation; they can say, with General Fleury, 
**No matter ; we had a good time while it last- 
ed!” But it is certain that henceforth, having 
neither accomplices nor associates among those 
in high places, they will lose thet protection and 
impunity which they have enjoyed for twenty 
years—almost a quarter of a century. 








At this moment our future leaders of the fash- 
ion are to be found at the watering-places and sea- 
ports of France, as a matter of course. Hence- 
forth Frenchmen will not go to German towns 
to spend their money, but will keep it to enrich 
their own country. The French artists, musi- 
cians, and actors having refused all engagements 
for Germany, Vichy, Biarritz, Dieppe, Mont 
Dor, and all the other beautiful sea-side places 
and hot springs which France possesses in such 
abundance, are crowded this year, a little to the 
detriment of Paris, which had hoped not to have 
any dull season. Indeed, it was at first the in- 
tention not to leave Paris this summer ; but the 
war having laid waste the thousands of villas 
about the great city in which the bourgeoisie, 
merchants, and professional men had been ac- 
customed to take refuge during the heated sea- 
son, and the civil struggle having interrupted the 
work of repairs, it became necessary to go a lit- 
tle further, especially to the sea-shore. But it is 
certain that in a month Paris will see all her 
children home again, reinforced by the strangers 
who, before repairing to their winter residences, 
will wish to visit the great city and see the ruins 
caused by the incendiaries of the Commune. 
Foreigners are already in Paris in great num- 
bers; the large hotels, such as the Hotel du 
Louvre, are overflowing with them. But the 
true Paris season will be in September, for which 
time the theatres are reserving all their new 
pieces. ‘The Gymnase announces a play by 
Alexandre Dumas fils, who is now Alexandre 
Dumas, since his father is no more. The Thé- 
tre Frangais also has several pieces in rehearsal, 
among which is one by Emile Angier. 

The literature of the day is wholly devoted to 
political and military questions, The tide is so 
irresistible that it hurries away every one, even 
those most averse by nature to this kind of 
thought. An anonymous pamphlet published 
at London under the title of ‘‘ New Letters by 
Junius” has excited much attention. Rumor 
ascribes it to Alexandre Dumas, and as he has 
not contradicted it, rumor may be right. It 
is perhaps the most remarkable work of the 
times on this exciting question. It is firm, sub- 
tile, forcible, ingenious, and true; imbued with 
that internal truth which makes itself felt with- 
out being defined or proved. The book con- 
tains a series of contemporary portraits, the more 
remarkable inasmuch as they are drawn without 
passion, but with an accuracy which bespeaks a 
sort of second-sight of the soul. 

Another writer, known hitherto only by sundry 
witty articles, published in what are called the 
petits journaux in opposition to the great po- 
litical journals, Albert Wolf, has also attacked 
politics in a stout volume entitled *‘ The Two 
Emperors,” which, if not interesting and sincere, 
has at least the merit of adroitness. The au- 
thor, a Prussian, who is this moment seeking to 
be naturalized in France, is forced by this very 
fact, and also perhaps by his character, to be 
two-faced. He might say, like the bat, I am a 
bird—see my wings; and a mouse—see my paws. 
The result is an ambiguous book, written in a 
manner to please the Germans, yet sprinkled 
with sentimentalities calculated to entrap the 
French, who, however, taught by experience, 
can not fail to discern the true meaning of the 
compliments paid thei. 

The races are rallying the fashionable world 
together. Those at Caen have been very brill- 
iant, both through the value of the horses and 
that of the stakes. ‘The owners of the studs 
having mutually agreed not to run their horses 
in Germany, the consequence has been that we 
have had more races than usual in France, con- 
tinuing, at different places, through the whole 
summer. 

The Orleans princes, who have patriotically 
held aloof from all political questions, are none 
the less destined by the force of circumstances 
to exercise a happy influence on the fortunes of 
their country. France, which has need of good 
examples after the demoralization of the last 
twenty years, can find none better than in this 
family, whose sons are all brave and whose 
daughters are all virtaous; and whatever may 
be the prejudices of the republicans, the Orleans 
princes will act on French society by the mere 
fact of their presence and lives. The Duc 
d'Aumale has regained possession of his estate 
at Chantilly, where he lives on a liberal scale on 
his private fortune, while announcing his inten- 
tion never to set an example of the foolish ex- 
travagance to which France owes at least a part 
of her misfortunes—the extravagance of parve- 
nues, the extravagance of adventurers, who, di- 
vining that they had no future, were determined 
at least to enjoy the present before it escaped 
their grasp. 

Each of the Orleans princes is himself the 
father of a numerous, beautiful, and respectable 
family. This will-create so many centres for the 
ensuing winter which will serve as models for 
French society. We can wish nothing better for 
all Frenchwomen than to imitate the virtues of 
the princesses of Orleans, so worthy, so’ modest, so 
charitable without ostentation; as we can wish 
nothing better for all Frenchmen than to have 
the respect for their parents, the love for their 
country, the bravery on the battle-field, and, in 
a word, the good qualities of which the princes 
of Orleans have given so many proofs. 

A word, in conclusion, about the styles now in 
vogue. Paletots prevail, in spite of futile at- 
tempts to revive mantelets. Wrappings with 
sleeves must always be more convenient than 
those without them; and unless the mantelet 
can find means of annexing a pair of sleeves, it 
is almost certain of being thrown aside. Skirts 
and over-skirts are chiefly of the same color, or, 
at most, of different shades. Black is hardly 
ever worn over any thing but black of a different 
material. Flounces are varied with rouleaux of 
the material, covering the whole skirt. 

EmMELine Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HW tgp is something almost ludicrous in rush- 
ing away from the heat which is always su 
posed to envelop the city in midsummer, only 
to find yourself shivering with the cold in your 
chosen country resort. August, this year, may 
have been somewhat exceptional; and, of course, 
a bracing air is always expected in such a locali- 
ty, for example, as the White Mountains, even 
in the hottest month. ‘We slept cold all 
night,” said a friend, who recently lodged at the 
Tiptop House; ‘“‘and when we mentioned the 
fact to our host, he suggested that we might 
need more bed-covering. Investigation showed 
that there were only eight pairs of blankets on 
our bed!” But blankets were comfortable dur- 
ing August in plenty of places far below the 
snow-clouds above Mount Washington—places 
where muslins lay unfolded, and warm wraps 
were essential. True, the sun shone blazing hot 
at mid-day ; but when hesank behind the brikht 
western clouds a chilliness came with the fall- 
ing dew, and you shivered perceptibly. ‘‘ Have 
a little fire in your room” says your kind aost- 
ess. ‘A fire in August! not if I freeze!” you 
exclaim. But by-and-by you are glad to happen 
into the room of a good old lady who goes on 
the principle of having a fire when she is cold, 
and to toast your feet by her glowing coals. 
However, compensation for a little too much 
cold comes in the shape of the brightest, fresh- 
est, clearest of mornings, when a brisk walk or 
a long drive is a delightful luxury. 





In Des Moines, Iowa, there is an energetic 
woman who has devoted her leisure hours since 
spring to the personal supervision of forty hives 
of bees. This season she will take out about 
twelve hundred pounds of honey, by which she 
will realize a pretty little sum. 





A correspondent of the Hvening Maiz has dis- 
covered that, if fashionable women are foolish 
and frivolous, fashionable men do not always 
care to have their doings open as the day. She 
writes: ‘‘‘Don’t put me in the paper—my wife 
doesn’t know I’m here,’ says a gentleman, who 
has been chatting and laughing with ‘ yours 
truly’ all the morning; and then learns, to his 
infinite terror, that she—dabbles in ink !”’ 





The islands of the sea are experiencing divers 
calamities. In the Indian Archipelago there is 
a small island called Tagolanda, about fifty miles 
northeast of Celebes. Decently an outburst of 
the voleano of Ruwang was accompanied by a 
concussion of the sea, and a wave forty yards 
in height swept all the human beings, cattle, 
and horses from the island. The number of per- 
sons who perished is stated at 416. 





When Sir Walter Scott left Abbotsford to take 
a tour, which, it was thought, might lengthen 
his life, he committed the care of his estate to a 
friend, who received written directions as to the 
keeping of the house, the books, and the gar- 
den. Many other details of instruction were 
given, among which was a characteristic one 
concerning his canine friends: ‘‘The dogs to be 
taken care of—especially to shut them.up when 
there is any thing to quarrel about.” 





According to the census returns, there is one 
happy eouple living in Ohio who have contrib- 
uted eighteen children to the population of the 
State. The appropriate naming of such a flock 
must have been a tax upon the ingenuity of the 
parents. But they were equal to the emergency, 
as the following list of the names will indicate : 
Margaret, Alascus, Nelson, Aplinda, Almira, 
Serelzia, Alcina, Ellet, Eugene, Mase, Henry, 
Ruth, Syrenicus, Rebecca, Felarria, Florence, 
Landice, and Robert. 


Caution and fear are by no means identical; 
nor is the person who uses careful preventives 
against disease the one who is most fearful when 
it stands at his door. Excessive fear will doubt- 
less excite certain diseases; but a uniform ob- 
servance of hygienic rules, in a temperate and 
nutritious diet, scrupulous cleanliness of person 
and premises, regular sleep and exercises, and 


» the avoidance of excesses of every kind, will tend 


to ward off all diseases. Supposing, therefore, 
that: any epidemic is.impending, wisdom points 
to a quiet, systematic, and thorough attention 
to all those sanitary measures which, important 
always, then become imperative. An inactive 
fear is the grossest folly; indifference is equally 
folly. Cheerfulness, discretion, care, and clean- 
liness will create an atmosphere in which dis- 
ease will not long linger. 





During the investigation of the late explosion 
on:the Westfield a valve-maker testified that the 
safety-valve was only one-fifth the proper size; 
and the “‘engineer’’ who patched the boiler 
owned that he had never learned the trade of a 
machinist. . 





New Jersey may subside; Boston takes the 
palm for the biggest and best mosquitoes. A 
reliable witness —feelist, we should say, since 
coining words is allowable in these days—says 
that they “sing like locomotives, and sting like 
the piercing of porcupine quills.””, A woman 
lately claimed admission to a Boston hospital 
on the ground thatshe had the small-pox. Aft- 
er a few days it was discovered that the erup- 
tions were only mosquito bites. This circum- 
stance, however, has a bright side, as it proves 
by inference that the ‘‘ Hub”’ isatolerably healthy 
place, since its physicians don’t see small-pox 
often enough to know it. 





Rockaway Beach is said to be “free from mos- 





quitoes and other insect annoyances.’ Whata 
blessed place it must be! 
Lightning performs strange antics. A few 


days since it ran down the ridge-pole of a New 
Hampshire house, and, separating, tore one side 
of ‘the building down, and demolished all the 
windows on the other side. A table was thrown 
down, a looking-glass smashed. Three persons 
were in the house; none were seriously injured, 
a slight singeing of the face and hair of a young 
lady-being all the damage done to them. But 
one would suppose that if fourteen persons were 
in a house struck by lightning the escape of all 
of them would be little short of miraculous. It 
was an Albany house. But with the greatest 





dexterity the electricity passed down the stove- 
pipe, and, bursting out within two feet of a man 
and his wife, struck the wall, scattering the plas- 
ter over half a dozen children, splitting timbers, 
and making a big hole in the ground. Finally 
it departed, leaving to the frightened occupants 
of the house only smoke and a sulphurous smell. 





“Howard Glyndon’”’ writes that Toronto 
would be a paradise for our lady shoppers, as 
kid gloves with two buttons, and of the best 
make, are only $1 25a pair. Dress stuffs, which 
in the States sell at 50 or 60 cents a yard, can be 
bought there at 20 and 25 cents. _ Button boots, 
made to order in the best style, are $5 and #6. 
Dress-makers charge only $4 and $5 for making 
an elaborately trimmed dress. 





_It must afford the French some slight satisfac- 

tion to have found it in their power to a small 
extent literally to repay the Germans in their 
own coin. The authorities at Strasburg wit- 
nessed with dismay the arrival of 18,000,000 
francs in German silver pieces. This sum forms 
a collection of most of the money imported into 
France by the invading army. Finding the 
French gold and silver much cleaner and far 
more handy than their own, the Germans were 
naturally very ready to part with the latter; the 
desire of the French, on the other hand, to rid 
themselves at the earliest opportunity of the 
unpleasant souvenir can occasion as little sur- 
prise. Of course this mode of payment im- 
posed upon the German commissioners the 
task of counting over the whole sum, whereas 
the simple process of weighing suffices for 
French money. The thickness and weight of 
German coins varying greatby in the same spe- 
cies, the use of the balance is quite out of the 
question. Possibly the inconvenience experi- 
enced in this instance may accelerate the adop- 
tion of a new coinage, uniform throughout the 
empire. 





Within the last year Brooklyn has added 
17,000 or 18,000 persons to her population, and 
built 2214 houses for their accommodation. 





What is the use of having “railroad commis- 
sioners,”’ when they conduct their examinations 
of the track in such a superficial manner that 
rotten timbers in a bridge are not discovered ?— 
as was the case on the Maine Central Railroad— 
and therefrom an accident occurred. 





Even youth does not protect royalty from 
official harangues. The young Prince Imperial 
of Austria has just made a tour through Bohe- 
mia, where he received the usual public atten- 
tions. On returning from one of the oratorical 
receptions, while passing along a shady and se- 
questered alley with his preceptor only, the lat- 
ter asked him, “‘ Well, monseigneur, do you like 
this promenade?’ 

“Yes, certainly,’ replied the prince: “trees 
at any rate do not make speeches.”’ 


’ 





Three magnificent white Russian horses have 
been purchased by the Germans in Moscow, at 
a cost of four thousand rubles in silver, and are 
intended as a present to Bismarck. 





One day, not long since, the warden of Belle- 
vue Hospital received from the ladies of the 
Flower Charity, of Yonkers, five hundred hand- 
some bouquets for distribution through the va- 
rious wards. The sick and friendless there will 
bless that Charity. 


Hear a wail from the West: 


“T have stopped the Monthly, Weekly, and Bazar in 
sheer self-defense. Not less than nineteen of my 
neighbors were constantly haunting me for them. 
Half a dozen times a day somebody came to the door 
for Harper's. I had no chance to read them myself. 
I could not do my house-work, nor attend to my chil- 
dren. I had no peace of my life. SoI gave them up 
in desperation.” 





The “‘ Lady of the Lake,” the most popular of 
Walter Scott’s poems, was a great pecuniary suc- 
cess. It was first published in 1810, and no less 
than 20,000 copies were sold within a year. 

““Who shall decide when doctors disagree’ 
A Boston physician says that four young girls, 
full of intelligence and promise, have been killed 
outright by the severity of the tasks imposed 
upon them in a high school in that vicinity. 
An article, apparently from a medical practi- 
tioner, which has appeared in a Hartford jour- 
nal says that study, and hard study, promotes 
digestion, that it is favorable to high physical 
health, and not unfriendly to rosy cheeks and 
roundness of form, and all the functions for 
which God has designed woman in her peculiar 
sphere. It is not a difficult matter for careful, 
watchful parents to discover when their young 
daughters are overtasking their mental strength. 
But parents should give personal attention to 
the matter in each individual case, and not 
throw the responsibility on teachers. When 
the fresh, elastic spirits of youth begin to flag, 
there is danger ahead. 





Rowing is, perhaps, the most favorite amuse- 
ment of summer visitors at Lake George. Ona 
pleasant moonlight evening that clear sheet of 
water presents a very animated scene—scores of 
boats flitting over its surface. As the shores 
about Lake George are full of historic interest, 
so almost every one of the 365 islands with which 
its waters are studded is crowned with a legend. 
There is one beautiful islet to which the name 
of ‘‘ Tea Island” has been given ; and this is the 
story concerning the origin of the name: Many 
years ago, before Lake George had been thor- 
oughly explored, a party of. ladies,»and gentle- 
men started from Ticonderoga on an excursion 
through it.- The night overtook them; . they 
were anxious and tired and hungry, and looked 
for some hospitable shore where they might pass 
the night. -When they had almost given. up 
hope of shelter on land they found themselves 
near an’island. At once they landed. They 
sought something to eat. Nothing could they 
find except a paper package lying in a tin pan. 
This being examined, mysterious directions for 
cooking the contents of the package were found 
on the paper. These directions were implicitly 
followed, and plenty of warm fea soon restored 
the spirits of the party. Inremembrance of this 
incident Tea Island received its name. A sum- 
mer-house has been erected on the spot, and tea- 
parties are annually held there. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Agrave.—It ig a singular fact that Louis XTIL was 
the last ruler of France who was succeeded at his 
death by his son. Louis XIV. survived his son and 
grandson, and was succeeded by a younger son of the 
latter, the Duke of Burgundy. Louis XV. survived 
his son, and was succeeded by his grandson. Louis 
XVI. left a son behind him, who soon perished in 
prison. ‘The son of Napoleon I., Duke of Reichstadt, 
died.a colonel in the Austrian service. Louis XVIIL., 
the brother of Louis XVL., was childless. Charles X. 
saw his son, the Duc de Berry, fall by the hand of an 
assassin, and his sole grandson, the Comte de Cham- 
bord, is now living in exile. The eldest son of Louis 
Philippe perished by accident during his father’s life- 
time, and his son, the Comte de Paris, is in private 
life. And now the last heir-apparent of France, the 
Prince Imperial, seems destined not to form an excep- 
tion to the fatality which has doomed so many of bis 
predecessors to die uncrowned. 

F. B. W.—Get poplin or cashmere for traveling suit 
in September. For colors of this and church suit read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol.IV. Itis too 
soon to decide about your hat, but high-crowned tur- 
bans will probably be worn again. White silk at $2 50 
or $3 a yard, with tulle pleatings, makes a very pretty 
dress. A cheap silk at 85 cents or $1 a yard will make 
most serviceable morning dresses. Trim your white 
alpaca with green silk, and make with box-pleated 
waist. For black silk suit read Bazar No. 33, Vol. IV. 
A black cashmere polonaise or double talma heavily 
braided will be the wrap to wear until you get a velvet 
cloak. An afternoon house and dinner dress should 
have a demi-train. It is safest to have your dress dyed 
black, or else dark bottle green. 

Wivow Beporrr.—Any loose sacque is a négligé 
paletot. 

V. P.—The satin trimming is the only objectionable 
thing on your blue merino dress. Make a false postil- 
ion-basque of the merino, and belt it on. Use silk or 
velvet instead of satin cords. 

Miss M. A. G. W.—Ypu evidently do not under- 
stand that we do not prepare cut paper patterns of all 
the costumes illustrated in the Bazar, but merely of 
those mentioned in the list of cut paper patterns ad- 
vertised in each number of the Bazar. 

Srpat1a.—Bias bands of the cashmere or of lustre- 
less silk are more appropriate trimming on a cashmere 
polonaise to be worn as mourning than worsted braid- 
ing would be. 

Mrs. Buus Bearp.—The pattern of the Short-Sacque 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV., is just what 
you want for cashmere. Trim with bias silk bands or 
ruffles. Embroidered black cashmere shawls will be 
worn by old ladies. 

Mrs. C. S.—Tucks, puffs, ruffles, crocheted lace, 
braiding, and embroidery are used for trimming pillow 
shams. 

Lirou.—Trim your gros grain with ruffles of the 
same and lace; the blue Irish poplin with fringe and 
bias bands. Make the firet a street suit with polonaise 
and single skirt; the last a demi-train and basque. 

Mrs. 8. A. C.—On boys’ shirt-waists put a turned- 
down collar made of narrow straight linen, doubled, 
and slightly sloped to fit the neck. 

Mrs. E. B.—Cashmere, poplin de laine, and serge 
will be worn this fall; also French merino. 

Anate T.—Your sample is not Irish poplin, but the 
poorest Japanese. - It does not wear well, gets flimsy, 
and water spots it. Make with a simple basque and 
over-skirt, trimmed plainly with folds of the same. 
Make brown Irish poplin with polonaise and single 
skirt. 


J. T.—Chatelaine pins are worn to fasten the collar, * 


or else lower down on the breast. 

Maus. C. W.—Your address to this department is cor- 
rect. 

J. B.—Make your dress like gray sample with polo- 
naise, cape, and skirt, by pattern of Traveling Dress 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IV. 

F. M. H.—We send the Worth Basque pattern, but 
return your remaining twenty-five cents, as we have 
no box-pleated blouse pattern. If you will send for 
Bazar with Supplement pattern of court train looped, 
you will have a model for altering your long train. 

M. F. N.—The polonaise pattern sent you will re- 
main in vegue during the winter. 

M. E. B.—Get merino and cashmere for your little 
child's winter dresses. 





Gray hairs prevented, dandruff removed, the 
scalp cleansed, and the hair made to grow thick 
by the use of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer.—[Com. ] 








We should not suffer from a Cough which a 
few doses of Ayrer’s CHERRY PecTORAL will 
cure. Time, comfort, health are all saved by it. 
—[Com.] 





Asx your Grocer or Tea-Dealer for Dooley'’s Yeast 


Powder, the best baking powder for preparing Biscuits, 
Rolls, Bread, Griddle Cakes, Waffles, Pastry,etc.—[Com.] 





Burner's Cocoarne needs only to be tried. It 
dresses the hair beautifully.—[{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 

and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion: 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 











It has the delicate and retresbing 











PO a rip oslonne Water satis 
Egy. ol 
pntng oe or Gen- Soap ogy 


tleman. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY, ~~ 








4\‘OMPLEXIONS 
Cleansed and purified, and 
FRECKLES PERMANENTLY REMOVED, 


by using 
DE VERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY, 
purely innocent vegetable compound. 
Every bottle prepared under the personal supervision 
of the eminent Perfumer, De Verna. 
Depot, 87 John St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Drug and Faacy Stores. 





$290 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
Address U. 8. PLANO CO., 645 B'dway, N. Y. 
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RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, . 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
“”ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand. 
kerchtef, in apartments, ult-soems 
&e., &e. : 


Special Representati: 
United States,” ives for the 


EDWARDES & KUSSELL, 


38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Imrorters or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAs, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 
Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 


and Ornamer:tal Goods constantly arriving to 
the general demand. , — 


Great Treat for Boys! 


Life and adventures of Robert Houdin, the most fam- 


























MAYHON, DA 


LY, CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
FANGY DRY GOODS, 
76 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
2 ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 
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Responsibilities of the Stomach, 


The stomach is the most wonderful of all manufactories. It converts the 
nutrients taken into it into materials of flesh and blood. As the body wastes, 
it re-creates its tissues, fibres, and bones, renewing them, we are told, once in 

It performs this work by turnin 
blood, which is the material of all of them. 
when weak and disordered, to — its action and the action of its depend- 
encies, the liver and the bowels, t 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


lt invigorates the digestion, controls the secretions, and purifies the blood. 


the food into the basis of the 
‘o tone this responsible organ 


e most admirable of all medicines is 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from, the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

For FemaleCom- 
Infiam- 



















Chronic Rheunia- 
is Bil- 


Fevers, iseases 
of the Blood, Liv. 
erand_ Kidneys, 
these Bittexshave 
noegual. 





ITTERS 
D Head- 


WSPEPSIA OR REST ° 

ache, Painin the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the stomach, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Bilions Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, are cured by the use of these Bitters. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excellent. 

n, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesys 

tem are effectually destroyed and removed. 

. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. McDonaup & Co., Druggists an> 
Gen. Agents, San Francisco, Cal., and 32. & 34 Commercoi t., N. 


ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo.ue's ToiLet Giyorring Cake is unequaled for 
Ww ashing, Shaving, Shampooing, and Dentifrice. Re- 
moves pimples, blotches; prevents chapping; produces 
a clear, soft, and white skin. Warra over one-half 
pure Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Ra- 
WOLLE, M’f'rs of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 























WALTHAM WATCHES 


We make a Specialty 


of sending Single Waltham ‘Watches by 

EXPRESS to any City, Town, or Village 

in the United States, with the BILL TO 
COLLEC’T ON DELIVERY. 


You can open the Package 
And examine the Watch 
Before paying the Bill, 

AND IF NOT AS EXPECTED 
YOU NEED NOT TAKE IT. 
The Prices are all REDUCED. 


Solid Silver Watches...... $15. 
Solid Gold Watches ....... $60. 


Do not order a Watch till you have 
first sent for our Descriptive PRICE=- 
LIST, which explains the different 


kinds, gives weight and quality of the 
Cases, with prices of each. 


Send for a Price-List, and state that you saw 
this in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 
BUILDERS batlaing, ‘supplied ‘with, de- 


scriptive circular of ‘Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


L 
Try samples of our great 8-page, 
f R f f $1 00, ‘llustrated weekly—30 years es- 
sl 








tablished. Fine steei engravings free to 
subscribers. Agents make $5 a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 








ous i] of the world, = commenced in No. 43 
of Hanry’s Journat, show mg how, when a boy, he 
got his first lessons in magic: his youthful mishaps as 
an amateur; his amusing and thrilling adventures; 
how he invented and performed his marvelous feats; 
his great magical contest with the famous Arabian 
jugglers, &c. | Every boy will long to read this fasci- 
nating narrative; and to give all the opportunity, Ha- 
NEY’s JOURNAL, a handsome eight-page (forty long col- 
umns) illustrated soges' Line mot will be sent SIX months 
on trial, to any new subscriber, for 25 cents. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Single copies of any newsdealer—none free—no pre- 
miums. : 





; FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. § te 100 inclusive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions 


’ ‘a ry) 
DENSLOW & BUSH’S SAFETY” OIL 
. Se Will not expwdet Safest and 
purest oil ever jnoduced: Stands 
over 150° fire test. We take regu- 
lar Kerosene oft aco by our new 
process expel all imovucities and 
explosive elements. ‘the “ire 
Underwriters of N. . areently 
recommend our oil as a p. otection 
A lighted lamp may be upset anc 
of explosion or fire. For sa'e by 
all grocers, druggists, &c., in the U.S. Extra induce. 
ments todealers. Address Denstow & Busu, 13¢ Maide 
Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass. ; 34 
vert St., Baltimore, Md.; 51 8. Water St, Chicago. 
or Cleveland, O. 





















The New Wilson Under-Feed. 


= 











IN THE WORLD. 

. Warranted for five years, 

@and the warranty ind:m- 

4 nified by a capital of half 
@ million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 

qin unoccupied territory. 

For particulars address 


3 


Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 





H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the bat ged ee. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 








One package of Prof. Leos’ 
MAGIC COMPOUND 
f will instantly curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive curls, in every case, or money refund- 
. Price 25 cents a Fg pm postpaid, or three for 
50 cents. Address Hoxsroox, Uxbridge, Mass. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEW ING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.: or St. Louis, Mo. 


NPRECEDENTED SALES! — Wanted 
Agents to sell Pictures every where. One Agent 

has retailed over 9500 at 75 cents. Address, with stamp, 
WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 3 


9 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Samples, free. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


59r 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
s « 
are receiving 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
i 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 
And a very large supply of 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


New Patterns. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and TURKEY 
CARPETS 
IN ONE PIECE. 


RUGS, MATS, &c., 
With every variety of Articles pertaining to 


HUUSE-FURNISHING. 


Prices unchanged, notwithstanding the very large 
advance in Europe of nearly 20 per cent. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMIN’ 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graperp ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, T11k NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETILER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOH SEPARATE PIKCK OF THE PATTERN, So as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


‘ Vol. TIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKI 








NG SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 3 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... © 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... ss 39 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ R4 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ ss 
THAIN SPRIWE BULL. occ cccccccescscsves ° 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... « 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. “= 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... —— 
es mpnseeaiginnel SACQUE WALKING a‘ 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BO aceccccictttastcsacucusdedes ddcascnede 
Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... bagel, oe 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 





8 old) 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
DMN li sid cneececiemetdvdenngecdian use “s 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 ? 
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VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8.to 15 years O1d)..........eeeeeseeeee * 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 35 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Pues will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 
Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 








her, d 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
i be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


; —_HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— is Broadway, N.Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELODEONS, an 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
montTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for Price-List, to Great Wzst- 

EEN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvy- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 





Grand Military Festival and Féte Champétre 


IN AID OF 
The Union Home and School for the Education and Maintenance of the 
Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors, 


TO BE HELD AT 


FASHION COURSE, WEST FLUSHING, L. I, 
Commencing OCTOBER 2, 1871, 


AND TO CONTINUE TWO WEEKS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis- 
pooss persons in aid of the institution under our charge. Through the kindness of Major-General Alexander 
haler, Hon. John H. White, Col. E. B. Lansing, George H. Purser, Benj. W. Hitchcock, and others, a grand 
Military Festival and Féte Champétre has been arranged to be held in October next, and we earnestly invite 
the public to patronize and assist the undertaking. 


Mrs. CHARLES P. DALY, President. Mrs. J. C. FREMONT. 


Mrs. VIRGINIA L. FARRAGUT, Vice-President. Mrs. GEORGE F. HOPPER. 
Mrs. ALEX. SHALER, Vice-President. Mrs. R. JOHNSON. 

Mrs. DAVID HOYT, a Mrs. J. J. VANDALSOM. 
Mrs. C. M. LYDIG. Mrs. L. H. ROWAN. 


. CARDS. 

In view of the approaching Mili Festival, the Flushing and Northside Railroad Company nave made 
ample arrangements to run special trains solely for transporting passengers to and from West Flushing Sta- 
tion. Special excursion tickets will be printed for the trip, at the usual rate, 30 cents, at which regular passen- 
gers are now supplied. : 


Desiring to cuties the charitable undertaking, our Railroad Company has decided to donate one-third of tlie 
gross receipts for these excursion tickets to the Home and School. 
JOHN J. LOCKE, President F. and N. 8. R. R. Co. 


It will afford us much pleasure to assist you in your very charitable enterprise: We will furnish you, free 


of charge, for acting up. cortege, and removal, one of our four-pocket tables for the Champion Billiard Match 
to be played in aid o: the Union Home and School for the Destitute and Orphan Children of.Soldiers and Sailors. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


Wishing to aid the enterprise, I cheerfully tender the services of my Th om to ‘orm atthe Festival 
any afternoon the manager may designate. JOSH HART, Manag@r.Globe Theatre. 


The Mutual Base-Ball Club of this city will be pleased to “Eo in any game or games to be played 
during the Féte Champétre. ALEX. V. DAVIDSO , Secretary M. B. B. Club. 


Desiring to aid the Union Home and School, i tender my services on the Tight-rope for the first week of 
the Festival free of charge. HARRY LESLIE, the “ Hero of Niagara.” 
Subscriptions of one dollar each for single admission tickets, and ten dollars each for season tickets (twelve 
admissions), can be mailed to the undersi 
With the kind letters of approyal already received, the promoters of the Festival feel sanguine that the 


Se will not only prove a Pecuniary success, but that, as a testimonial benefit from the public, it will 
enlist a widespread interest, and one of the most enjoyable series of entertainments ever given in this 


country. 
BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, 
Store, 29 Beekman Street, New York. 


The Festival will be opened on Monday, October 2, 1871, at 10 a.m., at the celebrated Fashion 
Course, in West Flushing, L. I., and will continue (Sundays excepted) for two weeks. About September 1 a 
complete programme, with order of exercises and appointments for each day, will be advertised and distrib- 
uted in circulars. For the present the management can only announce the following general outlines: 


GRAND MILITARY DISPLAYS, 


Which will be of a highly interesting character. 


TROTTING. 


First—Gentleman’s Purse, for horses that have never beaten 8 minutes—$200 first horse; $50 second. 

Second—Queen’s County Parse, for horses that have never beaten 2:45—$300 for first ; $75 second. 

Third—Long Island Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:35—$400 for first; $100 for second. 

Fourth—Manhattan Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:25—$500 for first horse; $200 for second. 
BASE-BALL MATCHES, 


For the Championship of America—Belts and Gold Medals, valued at $100 each. Clubs are invited to confer 
with the General Manager at once. 


SPORTS OF THE CARNIVAL, 
As displayed by fifty fantastical Knights, full of fun and frolic for the occasion. 
FOOT RACE, Professionals, 
For Championship Belt and $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 
MASS FOOT RACE, Amateurs. 


No professional runners allowed in this race. Open to all others. First Premium, Amateur’s Belt and $100° 
second, $75; third, $50; fourth, $25. Entrance fee and five admission cards, $5. 


LADIES’ EQUESTRIAN RACE. 


First Premium, $100 and Gold Medal; second, $50 and Gold Medal; third and fourth, each $25 and Silver Medal. 
Apply at Manager’s office. 
RIDING FOR DIAMOND RING. 


Ring to be suspended over the track, in front of judge’s stand—value ¢200. Entrance fee and two season 


tickets, $20. 
BALLOON ASCENSIONS 
Will be made many times daily, by an experienced aeronaut. 
WALKING MATCHES, 
For the Championship Belt and $100. Walkists should apply at once to General Manager. 
BILLIARD MATCHES, 


For Championship, Golden Cue, and $100. Application to General Manager. 


PRIZE DANCING, 
For Championship Belt and $100. Apply. 
SKATING MATCH, 


On Parlor Skates. Belt and $100. Apply. 


DRUMMING MATCH, 


For Championship and $100. Apply. 


TIGHT-ROPE WALKING. 


Champion Belt and $100. Apply. 


+ AOE) HAGE. 


First time on land. Will be a great sensation and novelty. 


SLOW RACE. 


A novelty in this section. The slowest horse to win $100. Open to all. 
Who has the slowest horse? 


VELOCIPEDE RACH, 
For Champion Belt and $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 
INDUSTRIAL RACES, Trotting. 
These one-mile races must be driven by the owners or employés engaged in their business. Horses to be 
those usually employed in such business. ‘ Entrance fees (in each case), with three season tickets, $30. 


FARMERS’ (2 Horse Bolster Wagon) TROT. 
WiretPrise.s.3.3.252... , 





Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 


Senedascenede eeecccccccccesceeesss- NeW Bolster Wagon, $200. 
CORN ING ioe i sista sued acted sudan ecnuccneeatasceiw New Harness, 50. 
‘ EXPRESSMEN'S RACE—Trot. 

To light Express Wagon..... ahobdanas edeaddeacian First Premium, New Wagon, $200. 
To light Express Wagon...........ccccccccssceses Second Premium, Harness, 50. 
BUTCHERS’ RACE—Trot. 

We Pettis Cae is oe dala on oasis Sc ctiasceciéwensaxcas First Premium, New Cart, $150. 
IEE BNO Coo ia cvcvath acta danas Mvdceeded ie Second Premium, Harness, _ 50. 
CARTMEN’S (2 Horse Truck) RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Truck, $800...................+ Second Premium, Harness, $100 
GROCERS’ RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Wagon, $200..................008 Second Premium, Harness, $50. 
BAKERS’ RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Wagon, $200....... Cee eee Second Premium, Harness, $50. 


MULE RACE. 


Under the saddle. One mile for $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 


DONKEY RACE. 


Under the saddle. One mile, $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 


OTHER ATTRACTIONS 
Will undoubtedly be added, and no pains spared to heighten the enjoyment. Ample preparations will be 
made for DANCING THROUGHOUT THE DAY, enlivened by the 


MUSIC FROM QUADRILLE AND BRASS BANDS, 


With most Excellent Refreshments at the Club House, and Lunches at 
Refreshment Stands. 


ADMISSION, $1. SEASON TICKET, Twelve Admissions, $10. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
82 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
price. 


we 


United States, on receipt of the 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Hengy, Lorp Broveuam. Written by Him 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(Lo be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Georeiana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
ith Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'’S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “Johu 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


COMFORT’S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of German Conversation: to succeed ‘* The Ger- 
man Course.” By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Author 
of “A German Course,” “A German Reader,” &c. 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 


POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 
of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrer. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. a 

ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Assort, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. fee 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpo.tru. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Iuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuar.rs Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” ‘“‘ Hard Cash,” ‘ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 





FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuartes Grapon, Au- 
thor of *‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE [ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
ife. By Mrs. A.B. BrackweE.u. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. pane 
WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “* Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


HER LORD AND MA STER. By Frorenor Marry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trotiopr, Au. 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF BOOKS 
PusiisuEep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATINA. 12mo, Cloth, 7 
cents. 





” i ‘S PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo, Half Leather, 


ANTHON’S SMITH'S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQ- 
UITIES. Abridged. 12mo, Half Bound, $1 50. 


APOSTLES AND EARLY MARTYRS. 18mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. “ii 

MILDRED. By Grorciana M. Crarg. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. ee 

ALEC FORBES. By Gro. Macponatp. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. als 

READE'S THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTEROS. By Geo. A. Lawrenor. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 





te Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by muail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Haxpenr’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year 
Harper's Bazar, One Year 
Harper’s Macazine, Harper’s WeEkty, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 





An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
= for $20 00, without extra lo 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztng, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
_— to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper’s PERIOptcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, ‘ 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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LAPSUS LINGUZ. 


Our Aruuetic Curate (who, with the young men o 
in a great match the day before: please ‘orgive him t 
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his parish, had been victorious 
is once, only). “‘ He-ar endeth the 





ps om ag a 
— Some le 
have such bag ond 
cate — of hint- 
ing their mennitg 
thet it is not al- 


day who was in 
the habit of goin 

to bed promptly a 

nine o’clock ; but, 
being kept up ‘by 
company after that 
hour, he e 





sleepy. Finally, - 


seeing the clock 
marked half past 
nine, he turned 
yawningly toward 
the partner of his 
joys and said: 
“Wife, hadn’t we 
better go to bed? 
These folks want 
to go home.” It 


were hot kept out 
of bed long after 
that delicate hint. 


“Our children 
will have an im- 
mense tax on their 
hands,” said a gen- 
tleman. 

“Oh, horrible !” 
exclaimed an eld- 
erly lady. “What 
a blessing it is that. 
we have nails on 
ours!” 


a cael 

Why. is’ a man 
who marries. an 
heiress a lover of 
music ?— Because 
he martries for- 
tune. 

ee cee 

Sxiicut MtsTaxKe, 
—TheTurkish em* 
bassador was at 


First Innings !” 


FACETIZ. 


A connesponpent aske, and then answers, the fol- 
lowihg riddle: What is the difference between the 
passion for chignons and a storm at sea?—One is a 
raging main, and the other a raging mania. 


a eee 
Rinepoves—Newly married ladies. 


oe 

Young ladies in New Haven are learning to p.ay the 
violin. ‘The idea of having four strings to their bow 
is fascinating. erie es 


Morro ror an Apventurer—“ One touch of cash 
makes the whole world kin.” 


—_—_>—_—_— 

Apropos of wicked men: Why was Moses the wick- 
edest man that ever lived ?—Because he broke all the 
ten commandments at once. 


—_—————— 
A Roorrep Sorrow—The toothache, 


nt 

When a New York wine-merchant sells you “ old port 
from the wood,” does he inform you that the wood it 
comes from is logwood ? ‘ 


——————_——— 
Encacrep.—The pay who was found hanging about 
alarge dry-goods shop, and who explained his presence 
by saying he was in search of an engagement, met 
with one on the spot. It wasshort, sharp, and decisive. 


—_————— 
Can a mae 1n which spirit-rapping is carried on be 
called a tap-room ? ‘ 


A Dovennut to Crack.—An ingenious baker ac- 
counts for the high price of his loaves by saying that 
he has it on the authority of an eminent naturalist 
that the dough belongs to the dear tribe. 


——— > 
According to the Articles of War, it is death to stop 
acannon-ball. This ought to be altered. 


— ——_————- 
Our “Froatina Poruvtation”—In the surf at the 
sea-side. 


Some folks with too much goin them go to the bad. 








MADE TO SELL. 








a_ public dinner 

with some of the 

magnates of the 
land. The President gave as a toast, in compliment to 
his Excellency, ‘‘ The Sublime Porte and the Turkish 
embassador.” The waiter echoed it down the table, 
“ A supply of port for the Turkish embassador.” 


—_——@——— 
ADVICE TO ENGLISHMEN ABROAD. 


Punch gives the following advice to English tour- 
ists. Some Americans might also study it to advan- 


tage: 

Exceptin for their money, English tourists are per- 
haps not h ghly valued on the Continent. We would, 
therefore, offer a few practical as which, now 
that the tourist season has returned, ‘will be found, no 
doubt, invalyable to Britons when abroad. 

When you n inspecting a foreign town or city, 
it is wise to s' along the middle of the streets, and 
make facetious comments on whatever you think fun- 
<a Laugh loudly at queer names which you see 
above shop windows, especially if their owners, as is 
frequently the case, are ounging ‘by the door-posts. 

hen you go into a church strut and stare about as 
though you were examining a picture exhibition. Dis- 
as | contemptuous pity for the worshipers assembled, 
and make in a loud voice whatever critical remarks 
you nop n to think proper. 

If, while you take your walks abroad, you encounter 
an unfledged and enthusiastic traveler who daringly 
attempts to enter into conversation with you, do your 
best to snub him in the recital of his exploits, and to 
render him dissatisfied with his most active feats. In- 
terrupt his narrative with pitying exclamations, such 
as, ‘Ah, I see; you went by the wrong route!” or, 
“Oh, then you just missed the very finest point of 
view!” You may discover, wee likely, he has seen 
much more than you have; but by judicious reticence 
you may conceal this awkward secret, and render him 
well-nigh as discontented as yourself. 

When you are forced to start upon some mountain 
expedition, let every body learn what an early bird you 
are, and awaken them to take a lively interest in your 
movements. Stamp about your room in oa ea an 
est boots, and if you have a friend who sleeps a few 
doors off, keep bellowing down the passage at the ti 
top of your voice, although there may be invalids in 
plenty within ear-shot. 

Should you gallantly be acting as a courrier des 

. lames, mind that your lady 
friends are called: an hour 
sooner than they need to be. 

pleasant agitation will be 
thus caused near their “bed- 
rooms. . They.willamuse thore, 
sleeping next them with an 
incessant, small-talk, and, as 
their maid will be dis; atched 
on endiegs little orb, their 
door will be heard creak- 
ing and banging to incessant- 
ly, until they clatter down 
stairs. 

When you come into a 
drawing-room or salon de lec- 
ture, make your triumphal en- 
try with all the noise you can, 
80 as to attract the general at- 
tention. Keep your hat upon 

* your head, and glare fiercely 
at the quiet people who are 
ng, as though, like Gess- 

ler, you expected. them to 

— down and pay homage 


m1) 
Should your neighbor at the 
table @hite attempt to broach 


s wi yo. turn 
your ear, if you have one, 
to his insolent intrusion. If 
in kindliness of spirit he will 
still persist in talking, freeze 
the current of his speech by 
your iciness of manner, or 
else awe him into silence by 
your majesty of ring. 

If, despite your English ef- 
forts to remain an island, you 
find — invaded by ag- 
gressive foes to silence, strive 
to awe them by the mention 
of your friend Lord Snobly, 
or of any other nobleman 


dent have ever come in con- 
tact. For aught they care to 
know, you may be: his lord- 
ship's hair-dresser ; but the ti- 
tle of a lord is always pleasant 
hearing in the company of 
Britons, although benighted 
foreigners have not such re- 
spect for it. 

In all hotels where service 
is included in the bill, be sure 
you always give a something 
extra to the servants. This 


Customer. “I say—this Umbrella I bought here Last Week is all coming leads them to expect it as a 


to Pieces !” 


thing of course, and to be in- 


Suopman. “Indeed, Sir You must have been taking it Out and getting _ solent to those who can’t 80 


it Wet, Sir, I think !” 


well afford to give it. 


with whom you may by acci- - 
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John oe in 
com with sev- 
eral Fricada, went 
tosee him. Rich- 


mark, After a 
time one of his 
friends ventured 


en gave a sup- 
but r. 


fh effect to Mr. 
Kean’ voice, ‘Mr. 
a . 


and magnanimous 
John; - “but he 
croaks it as nooth- 
er-‘man can do.” 
>. 


A gentleman re- 
cently said to a 
physician, who ob- 
ected to. strong 
anguage, that he 
suffered the’ pains 
of the damned, 
“What, already!” 
was the doctor's 
cool reply. 


An old man 
of Aberdeen, who 
had_ been _ hen-~ 
pecked all his life, "| 
was visited on his: 
death-bed by a 
clergyman. The 
old man appeared 
very indifferent, and the parson tried to arouse him by 
talking of the King of Terrors. 

“Hoot, toot, mon, I’m no scaurt. The King o’ 
Terrors! I’ve been living sax-and-thirty years with 
the queen o’ them, and the king canna muckle 


waur ' 
Query. —Are sponges mostly found growing in 
truckle-beds ? ° 


The result of the first prize given for poetry by a 
py of education is the following scholastic produc- 
on: 
“T had a dreme— 
I thought I was alone, alone; 
Oh it did seme 
So sad, away from home, from home! 


“My head upon my hand 
lent, I lent; 
” eyes .<— the sand 
bent, I bent. 
“I thort of other dase, 
And things and things; 
Of happy, c fidish plase, 
And strings, and strings.” 
—_—_——_—— 


Some people say that dark-haired women marry 
soonest. We differ: it is the light-headed ones. 


—_——— 

Pottte Soorn.—A San Francisco editor thus ad- 
dresses an Oakland brother: ‘“‘ You wallapus, you 
icthyodorulite, you bogus hammochrysos, you—you 
Oaklander !” 


Good am lie down when you tell them; bad ones 
lie up and down generally. 
oo 
Take away my first letter, I remain unchanged; take 
away my second letter, there is no apparent alteration 
in me; take away all my letters, and I still continue 
unaltered.—The letter-carrier. 


—— 
Learned persons call a locust Cicada septemdecim, 
but it doesn’t seem to be frightened. 
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A DISTINCTION AND A DIFFERENCE. 


Aunt. “Candidly, don’t you think you’ve had enough, Ethel?” 
Etuet. “I may 7hink so, Aunty, but I don’t Feel so!” 


AN ABSENT-MINDED MAN. 


Roge.s, the ai related the following story: My 
old friend Maltby, the brother of the bishop, was a 
very absent-minded man. One day at Paris, in the 
Louvre, we were looking at the pictures, when a lady 
entered who spoke to me, and kept me some minutes 
in conversation. On rejoining epi I said: “That 
was Mrs. ——. We have not-met so long she had al- 
most forgotten me, and asked me if my name was 


os 
altby, still looking at the pictures, said, ‘And 


was it?” 


—_—a——— 
Who was Richard the Third before he was “ himself 
again 2” " 


At a college examination the students were asked — 


the meaning of. the word “hypothesis.” One candi- 
date answered that it was “a machine for raising wa- 
ter.” Another said it was “‘something that happened 
to a man after death.” 

~~. 

A contemporary states that a lady sang at a concert 
who possessed “an extraordinary compass of voice ;” 
for, on the occasion referred to, “‘she sang two duets 
for soprano and tenor.” 


——_~_—— 
Are good-looking women ever engaged as “plain” 
cooks ? ORES TA we ts 


At a meeting of a town council an alderman com- 
plained of the absence of a certain councilman. 

Sir,” exclaimed a councilman, indignantly, “you 
ought to have made that complaint when he was 
present!” : 

A lobster never comes ashore without great risk of 
getting into hot water. 

—_——_>_—_——— 


A good sitter is a pleasure to-an artist. One at the 
shop door of a grocer has been utilized. The sitter is 
a cat, and around its neck the enterprising proprietor 
has hung a placard, with the announcement that ‘So- 
and-So’s tea and coffee are unrivaled.” To what base 
uses, pussy, we may come at last! 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE. 


“Oh, Policewoman! that Person has been following me for several Blocks, and I’m afraid she’s going to 
Speak to me!” 























